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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE PRINCESS. 


Ir will be remembered, that when the empress 
despatched an officer to the apartment in which 
the Princess Sophia had been confined by her 
orders, he returned with a report that the prison- 
er had escaped. As the manner of this evasion 
was unexplained, we must now go back to the 
time when the young princess found herself in the 
hands of her indignant and powerful rival, and 
heard the door of her chamber locked behind her, 

, thus closing the gates of hope to her soul. 

For a time the beautiful girl sat, stunned and 
crushed by the overpowering sense of the mis- 
fortune that had befallen her. She had passed, 
within the space of a few days and weeks, through 
a series of vicissitudes such as rarely befall an 
individual, even in this world of chance and 
change. Her career in Venice was strange in 
its alternations of fortune; her flight from Italy 
was wild and exciting; the revelation of her 
high birth, and the almost instantaneous downfall 
of her hopes crowned the series of trials. Her 
destiny was only kind in this—that her misfor- 
tunes were so out of the natural course of events, 
that they seemed unreal. She could not bring 
herself implicitly to believe that they were ac- 
tual events, but felt rather as if she were the 
victim ot a wild and torturing dream, from which 
there would be a sure and speedy awakening. 

To dispel her doubts, she paced her apart- 
ment, laid her hands upon the furnitare, tried 
the closed door, and finally convinced herself 
that she was dealing with substances and not 
with shadows. Then, as the conviction of her 
desolation at length forced itself upon her, she 
sank down again, weeping bitterly as if her 
heart would break. But this outburst of grief 
relieved her overburthened breast, and when the 
storm of sorrow passed, she kneeled in prayer. 
Human aid no longer availed her; to Provi- 
dence alone she must look, if not for rescue, at 
least for consolation and support. She bowed 
her head in supplication, and gradually a calm 
stole over her sorely-tossed spirit. As she ended 
her devotional exercises, strengthened and sup- 
ported, and resolved bravely to endure the worst 
that could befall her, a low, cautious whistle 
caught her ear. Stealing to the window she 
gazed forth in the direction of the sound. The 
window-sill was about thirty feet from the ground, 
and the wall of the tower was flush with the line 
of battlements, but on either side a clump of lofty 
pines and firs shielded that part of the palace 
and its approaches from the view of the sentinels, 
if any, on the ramparts, for Romanoffsky was 
not specially built for defence, though a tolerably 
strong place, and the science of fortification was 
then little known or practised by the Muscorites. 

The ground beneath the window was heaped with 
snow, which extended in spotless purity far as 
the eye could reach, even to the remote horizon. 

As the princess gazed trom the window, she 
beheld the figure of a man stealing cautiously 
forth from the shadow of a grove of evergreens, 
and approaching the tower. As he drew nearer 
she recognized him as the boyard Feodore, from 
whom she had learned the story of her birth. 
She waved her handkerchief in whkex of recog- 
nition, and her faithful vassal, kneeling down 
kissed his hands, ard pressed them to his heart, 
and then made signs to her to spring from the 
window. She shuddered at the thought of the 
terrific leap, but certain death lay behind her, 
and it was better to perish in attempting to 
escape, than to await the vengeance of the czarina. 
So, commending herself to the protection of 
Providence, she placed her light foot on the win- 
dow, and bounded forth. Although her gar- 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

ments buoyed her up, and although the snow 
lay deep below the tower, the shock was great, 
and for a moment deprived her of her senses. 
When she recovered, she found herself in the 
arms of the old boyard, who was bearing her ten- 
derly in the direction of the grove which had 
served to mask his approach to the palace. 

Two horses stood fastened to a tree; one of 
them with furs strapped upon its back, designed 
for the princess ; the other equipped with a mili- 
tary saddle, for the use of Feodore. 








“Courage, your majesty,” whispered the old 
man, as he lifted her upon her horse. “ Your 
flight may not be immediately detected. The 
path we shall pursue declines into a hollow, and 
is hidden by the trees. If we can reach the 
forest unperceived by the sentinels, we are safe. 
Courage !”” 

“Fear not,” replied the princess, firmly. 
“You have given me life and hope. I trust my 
guidance entirely to you. The power that sent 
you to my deliverance, will surely not again for- 
sake me. Lead on.” 

Feodore mounted with the alacrity of a young 
man. Age had not stiffened his limbs, or quench- 
ed the fire of his heart, though it had bleached 
his venerable locks. Seizing the bridle of the 
princess’s horse, he’gave his own the spur, and 
they dashed down the icy road that led away in 
the rear of the pines, and wound through a deep 
glen in the direction of a heavy forest where dark 
evergreen branches were blended into one mass 
in the distance. The wild northern horses they 
rode, were equal to the emergency for which 
they had been selected, and arrowy was their 
flight. The snow whirled and swam away un- 
der their feet, as they held on their course un- 
tiring. From time to time, Feodore turned in 
his saddle and gazed earnestly in the direction of 
Romanoffsky, but there were no signs of pursuit 
visible. And now they reached the outskirts of 
the forest and rode ‘along its cathedral aisles, 
screened from all observation. By this time 
night had fallen, and but for the snow it would 
have been very difficult to trace the pathway. 

All at once a ruddy glare shone through the 
pine-trees. 

“Good heavens!” cried the princess. “The 
forest is on fire.” 

“No, my liege,” replied Feodore. “The 
light comes from the watch-fires of your friends. 
Ride on, I pray you. You will soon be among 
those who would die to guard your life.” 

They rode on, Feodore leading in the narrow 
bridle-path. Suddenly they emerged upon a 
scene so wild and striking, as to force a ery of 
admiration, even from the agitated princess. 

A broad clearing in the forest, comprising an 
area of thirty’ or forty acres, was blazing with 
numerous fires fed with huge piles of wood. 
The broad red light of the crackling flames 
gilded the branches of the surrounding forest, 
and contrasted strangely with the black masses 
of shadow stretching away among the tree-trunks. 
But the strongest light fell upon masses of arm- 
ed men, wild, bearded figures, some clad in furs, 
others in chain armor; some with glittering 
lances or swords in their hands, others bearing 
half pikes and axes. There were eyen a few 
whose weapons were scythes set straight as poles. 
A large portion of this singular force consisted 
of cavalry, but the pike and scythe-men were 
dismounted. 





A few of the warriors were evi- 
dently men of high rank, for they were splendid- 
ly armed and mounted. 

While the princess reined in her horse and 
kept within the shadow of the forest, Feodore 
rode towards the central group, and halting, 
waved his hand to the assembled nobles. The 
din of conversation was instantly hushed through- 
out the camp, and every ear was strained to 
catch his words. 





ESCAPE OF THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. 


wipe 

“$y lords “and” Coanttymed’” "sala the “oll 
man, “TI left you with a dangerous mission to 
fulfil. We had been informed that the Prin- 
cess Sophia was in the power of her hated enemy. 
The question was who should go forth and at- 
tempt her deliverance. There was not one of 
you unwilling to undertake the perilous charge, 
but I claimed it as the privilege of my years and 
services. Itold you that I would succeed or 
never return to you. Here I am, and it now 
only remains for me to prove my achievement.” 

Amidst the murmur occasioned by this an- 
nouncemert, Feodore rode back to the spot 
where he had left the princess, and taking her 
rein, led her forward into the centre of the camp. 

“Brave nobles and gallant comrades,” said 
he, “behold the Princess Sophia, your rightful 
sovereign, daughter of Vasili the Fourth !” 

All at once every voice in that vast assembly 
broke silence, and wild were the shouts that 
shook the forest as they rang forth on the night. 
Cheer after cheer went up, and long before the 
stormy acclamations died away upon the ear, the 
nobles flung themselves from their horses, and 
uncovering, kneeled at the princess’s feet, un- 
sheathing their swords and pledging their lives 
and fortunes to her service. ‘The soldiers brand- 
ished their sabres and lances, and the infantry 
shook their scythes and pikes aloft, so that wher- 
ever she looked, the princess beheld only a forest 
of waving and glittering steel. 

She was completely overcome by this generous 
enthusiasm, tears started from her eyes, and she 
seemed on the point of sinking from her saddle. 
Then suddenly shaking off this weakness by a 
prodigious effort, she dashed away her tears, sat 
erect, her eyes kindling ‘with martial fire, and 
stretching forth her hand, addressed the wild, 
armed force that surrounded her. 

“My friends and countrymen,” she said, “I 
thank you for this welcome. It is wild and war- 
like, and as such befits the daughter of a soldier, 
who comes among you to take possession of a 
rightful but disputed crown. I knew that when 
I appealed to you to support my rights, it would 
not be in vain. You all know that I claim the 
sovereignty of Russia by the will of my father, 
your beloved Vasili. Yet, even with a know- 
ledge of his wishes, I should have hesitated to 
disturb the peace of the realm, had I found it 
governed with equity and moderation. But I 
am assured that oppression, extortion and cruel- 
ty have marked the career of the reigning sov- 
ereign, and that she has no hold upon your 
hearts. Therefore 1 have thrown to the winds 
all scruples ; therefore I, a young maiden, nur- 
tured in peace and privacy, come to bid you 
draw the sword and fling away the scabbard; 
therefore I, casting off the timidity of my sex, 
am ready to marshal you to battle, for I ask 
none to go where I am not ready to lead. The 
enemy is near at hand—let us hasten to meet 
him. It may be that we are doomed to defeat 
and death ; but O, far sweeter death on the glori- 
ous field of combat, than life embittered by 
degradation and servitude. To your brave 
hearts and strong arms, I commit myself and my 
fortunes ; and if right is might, our triumph will 
be complete and glorious.” 

When this brief address had been interpreted 
by Feodore, for the princess spoke only Italian, 


’ the enthusiasm of the warlike host was roused to 
the uttermost. Again their plaudits rent the air, 
and, while Feodofe conducted his imperial mis- 
tress to a tent of furs pitched beside a blazing fire, 
where she dismounted, the leaders marshalled 
the troops into column of march, and a review 
commenced to the sound of wild barbaric music. 
First came the nobles on their trampling chargers 
splendidly armed, and proud and lofty in their 
bearing. Next rode the wealthy boyards scarce- 
ly less in their They 
were followed by wild, bearded horsemen, brand- 
ishing their lances, and alternately checking and 
spurring their savage steeds. Bodies of infantry 
marched past with firm step, and the rear was 
brought up by the irregular forces with their ter- 
rible scythes and pikes. The princess smiled 
and waved her handkerchief, as her vassals 
passed in review, as if she had all her life been 
accustomed to arms and military display. 

This demonstration ended, the troops were 
dismissed, sentinels were posted, pickets sent out, 
and preparations made for passing the night in 
camp. A strong guard, composed exclusively 
of nobles and boyards, was posted round Sophia’s 
tent. 

The heiress of the czar was now waited on by 
Feodore, who deeply regretting that he had been 
unable to procure her a female attendant, set 
before her a supper of rich viands, and saw with 
pleasure that her toils and trials had not destroy- 
ed her appetite. Her supper ended, Feodore 
pointed to a pile of furs, and said : 

“ My liege—if you fare rudely to-night, to- 
morrow, perhaps, you will be lodged in a 

alace.”” 

“shall be lodged to-night better than the 
brave men who have taken up arms for me,” 
said the princess. 

“Try to sleep, I beseech your majesty,” said 
Feodore; “for tomorrow we must march 
early.” 

“One moment,” said the princess. ‘“ Have 
you information of what is going on within the 
enemy’s line ?” 

“We are pretty well informed,” replied 
Feodore. 

“Then tell me, if you can,” said the princess, 
with a blash, “‘ where Count Ivan Romanoff is ?”’ 

Feodore’s brow darkened. “ He has not re- 
turned from court. He went to Kief, as you may 
be aware, early this morning, to see the empress. 
She came to R ffsky, but he ined at 
Kief.” 

“ Perhaps a prisoner.” 

Feodore shook his head. 

“ A prisoner!” said he. “ Your majesty for- 
gets that he is the czarina’s favorite.” 

“That may be—but the favor is not recipro- 
cated.” 

“TI fear your majesty deceives herself,” said 
Feodore, drily. 

“T tell you, old man,” said the princess, al- 
most angrily, “that I have no truer friend than 
Ivan Romanoff.” 

“It is well,” said Feodore, “that none of the 
brave warriors that surround you, know the esti- 
mation in which you hold him. They consider 
him the tool of the empress.’’ 

“ They do him injustice.” 








’ 





“Pray heaven it be so! But no man is so 


hated by the Russians who espouse your cause. 
And if he fall into our hands, even you could 
not save his life.” 

“Tf he falls into our hands, his life shall be as 
safe as mine,” said the princess. 

“ Let me‘pray your majesty not to dwell upon 
this theme,” said Feodore. “ Let me not think 
that our great enterprise is in danger of being 
crushed by internal dissensions. One word more, 
my honored liege. In this tent, you will find a 
light helmet and cuirass of silver, and a Turkish 
scimitai, which will not weary even your deli- 
cate hand. If you persist in your intentions of 
marching with the troops to-morrow, you must 
not ride unarmed.” 

“ Thanks for your thoughtful care !” said the 
princess. ‘ Good-night.” 

“ Heaven guard your majesty !” 

“And where do you sleep, Feodore?” asked 
the princess. 

“‘T shall not close an eye to-night,” said the 
old man. “TI am used to vigil, and now, if ever, 
is the time to watch.” 

The brave old man kneeled, kissed the hand 
which the princess extended to him, and then 
reverently retired from the tent. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE ARROW IN THE HEART. 

Feopore faithfully kept his word. All night 
he was awake, either on foot or on horseback. 

He visited all the outposts, satisfied himself that 
all the sentinels were on tho alert, and from time 
to time, awakened different leaders, and consult- 
ed with them on the operations of the morrow. 
By common consent he had been invested with 
the chief Cétfimand, 4 position eminently due, 
from his prudence, valor, experience and long 
and faithful services. 

Dawn was beginning to dapple the eastern 
sky, when the old warrior who was slowly riding 
back to the centre of the camp through a wood- 
path, heard the challenge of the sentinel nearest 
to him. He immediately wheeled his horse and 
gallopped to the point from which the alarm 
proceeded. He there found the soldier struggling 
with an ad y, who app d to have the ad- 
vantage of him, and who had drawn a knife and 
was about to plunge it in the sentinel’s heart. 
Two bounds of his horse brought Feodore up 
with the combatants, while a blow from the back 
of his sabre, paralyzed the arm of the enemy, and 
caused him to drop his weapon. The next 
moment the sentinel pinioned him and gave him 
up to his commander. 

“May it please your excellency,” saig the 
sentinel. ‘ This fellow has been within our lines. 
When I caught sight of him, he was crawling 
away on his hands and knees, nearly concealed 
by the brushwood. I ordered him to halt, and 
then he sprang to his feet and ran. If he hadn’t 
slipped on the ice, he would have got clear.” 

“Who are you, fellow—speak!” cried Feo- 
dore, seizing the prisoner by the throat and drag- 
ging him to his stirrup. 

“I’m only a poor peasant, please your excel- 
lency,” replied the man, speaking the dialect of 
the lower glasses, which accorded well with his 
sheepskin coat and boots. “I knew nothing of 
this gathering, and had lost my way. Finding 
myself among such a number of armed ‘men, I 
got frightened and tried to get away unobserved, 
I hope your excellency wont be hard upon me, 
but let me go to my wife and children.” 

“ What makes you call me excellency ?” 

“That's what I heard the soldier call you, 
noble master.”’ 

“And what may your name be, my friend ?” 
asked Fuadiore. 

“ Boris Godenoff.” 

“A true Russian name.” 

“And I'm a true Russian peasant, your excel- 
lency. I obey my superiors, pray to the saints, 
and drink vodky when I can’t get water.” 

“Ay—your tongue and garb are Russian, sure 
enough. But how happens it, friend Boris 
Godenoff, that you have a straight nose, and 
black eyes, end high forehead? These are not 
Russian characteristics.” 

“ May it please your excellency, my mother 
was a Greek slave, and my father rescued her 
from the Turks in the wars of Vasili IV., of 
glorious memory.” . 

“Your story is perfectly plausible, certainly, 
though appearances are against you,” replied 
Feodore. ‘I might let you go, scot free.” 

“ Heaven bless your excellency.”’ 

“But Iam only one man, and must consult 
my colleagucs in this matter. You must follow 
me to camp. Sentinel, you are relieved from 
your post. Come with us, I want your evidence. 
Friend Boris, 1 beg you wont attempt to escape, 
for if you stir from my side, I shall be obliged to 
cut you down, good Russian though you be.” 

So they rode back to camp, the prisoner walk- 
ing by the Cusmander’s stirrup, and the sentinel 








bringing up the rear. 
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By this time, the camp was all bustle, the 
soldiers taking a hasty meal previous to the 
march. Horses were already saddled and 
champing their bits impatiently, while the rade 
tents were all struck, with the exception of that 
of the princess, who had not been disturbed. 

Feodore called together the superior chiefs, 
and laid the case of the prisoner before them. 
After the sentinel had told his story, Feodore 
related what he had seen of the encounter, and 
repeated the explanation the man had given 
him. 

“ Have I given a correct version of your story, . 
my friend ?” asked Feodore. 

“ Excellency, yes.” 

“And you are ready to hold up your right 
hand and swear to the truth of it?” 

“ Excellency, yes.” 

“Unbind him!” 

The prisoner’s arms were released. 

“Now, then, Boris Godenoff, hold up your 
right hand.” 

Up went the prisoner’s right hand. 

“You solemnly swear to the truth of the de- 
claration you made to me?” 

“Excellency, I swear—by all the saints and 
martyrs, by my hopes here and hereafter.” 

“Then how comes it,” cried Feodore, sternly, 
“that you, a Russian peasant, have on your 
finger, the signet-ring of the czarina ?” 

The prisoner’s head dropped on his breast. 

“ You are silent,” said Feodore. ‘I will an- 
swer you. It is because you are a villain, Dimi- 
tri, and a spy of the empress. Ha! Greek dog! 
Did you think my eyes were too old to penetrate 
your disguise ?” 

While the prisoner stood overwhelmed at the 
recognition, Feodore thrust his hand suddenly 
into his breast, and drew forth two papers. 

“Here, my friends,” said he, “is proof of 
his guilt. Here are orders from the empress, 
commanding Dimitri to enter the camp of the 
rebels, as she terms us, and to get all the infor- 
mation he can obtain, autherizing him to use her 
signet-ring to pass the imperial lines at Roman- 
offsky or at Kief. And here are minutes of our 
force which he was on his way back to the em- 
press to deliver, when he was foiled by the vigil- 
ance of our faithful sentinel. How say, you, 
Dimitri—guilty or not guilty ?” 

“It is useless to deny it,” said the prisoner. 
“ Kismet—it is fate—as the Turks say.” 

“Do you wish for a priest ?” 

“ No—I bow to neither cross nor crescent.” 

“Infidel dog!” said Feodore. “ Has any one 
a rope here ?” 

A soldier presented himself with a cord which 
he had snat¢hed in anticipation of the result of 
the examination. 

“That will do,’ said Feodore. “That oak 
branch overhead is strong enough to bear his 
weight. Adjust the noose and we’ll swing him up 
instantly—for time presses—and we must 
march.” 

“One moment,” said the prisoner. “I crave 
to speak a word with the Princess Sophia.” 

_“ Not toask pardon! A soldier’s daughter 
will never pardon a spy.” 

“TI know that well enough,” replied the 
prisoner, sullenly, “and you may be sure that I 
shall not ask my life of her. Whatever I may 
be, I have been faithful to the Empress Helena, 
and I shall not stoop to her foe.” 

“Follow me, then,” said Feodore. 

He entered the tent, after having ascertained 
that the princess had risen, and was followed by 
the prisoner. 

“ My liege,” said Feodore—“ this man comes 
from the Russian camp, and craves to speak a 
few words with you.” 

“From the Russian camp! Then, perhaps, 
he can tell me hing of Count R fF 2”” 

“I can,” replied the spy. 

“ Where is he ?”” 

“At Romanoffsky, lady.” 

“A prisoner ?” 

“A prisoner!” exclaimed the Greek. ‘‘O, 
no! madame. Is it possible that you are not 
aware that he is the empress’s prime favorite ?” 

“IT am aware that he was the empress’s favor- 
ite,” said the princess—“ but I had heard that he 
had lost her favor.” 

‘He stands higher at court than ever, madame. 
In proof of which, he now has the chief command 
of the Russian army, as you will find to your 
cost, if you attack it.” 

The princess was silent. 

“Tt may be,” said the Greek, “that you dis. 
trust the intelligence of aspy. But I have no 
motive in deceiving you. There, madame, is a 
letter from Romanoff to the empress, which I 
chance to have in my possession, which will tell 
you what Romanoff is,” and he extended a letter 
to the princess. 

“Tf this is aught thata man of honor may 
not write,” said the princess, as she received it— 
“it is a forgery.” 

“ On the word of a dying man, it is genuine.” 

The princess opened the letter. It was one 
which Romanoff wrote when he had first reached 
Italy, and before his eyes had been opened to 
the character of the czarina. It breathed love 
and devotion, and c d assurances of eter- 
nal fidelity and a determination to obtain pos- 
session of herself. 

The spy watched her countenance as she read 
on, and saw the agony she underwent. A trium- 
phant smile lighted up his dark and malignant 
face, as he muttered ; 

“The barbed arrow has reached her heart. 
Now, Helena, you are avenged.” 

“Have you more to say?” asked Feodore, 
who was a wondering spectator of this scene. 

“No more,” answered the spy. “Iam quite 
ready for you.” 

And he was led forth to execution 











CHAPTER XXL 
THE BATTLE. 

Twenty minutes afterwards, Feodore Feo- 
dorovitch entered the tent of the Princess Sophia, 
to announce to her that the troops were mustered, 
and that all was ready for the march and the 
battle. He found her sitting on a pile of furs, 


’ shall be left to guard you.” 





with her hands clasped before her, her eyes wet 
with tears, and her whole attitude that of despair 
and anguish. 

“ Sovereign lady,” said the old soldier, kneel- 
ing at her feet. “This is a sorry sight. I have 
overtaxed your energies—I have trusted too 
much to your high spirit. I have urged you 
forward, when I should have held you back. I 
have forgotten that your whole life has been 
peaceful, and that it was impossible for you to 
face the perils and undergo the fatigues of war.” 

“Tt is not that—it is not that,’ said the prin- 
cess, shaking her head mournfully, as her tears 
flowed afresh—* but I have nothing now to fight 


en” 

“Nothing !” cried the old warrior. “Are the 
dying wishes of your father—is the crown of the 
ezars nothing ?”” 

“O, Iam most wretched,” cried the princess. 
“Old friend, read that.’’ 

She placed Romanoff’s letter in the boyard’s 
hands. Feodore glanced over it, and then fold- 
ing it up, gave it back to the princess. 

“ Well,” said she—“ have you no consolation 
for me? Have you no pity? Explain this 
away, if you can, for, dear old friend—know that 
I love Ivan Romanoff better than life.” 

“Sorry I am for it,’’ replied the aged warrior. 
“For I would fain sympathize with my lawful 
sovereign, and I hate Ivan Romanoff, as I hate 
the foul fiend and all his works.” 

“But do you believe what this wretched spy 
says of him, that he is in high favor, and com- 
mands the czarina’s,troops ?” 

“T believe it, and I rejoice at it—for then I 
shall soon meet him in the front of battle.” 

“Battle!” cried the princess, wildly. “ ‘That 
is truae—I.had forgotten—and the trumpets are 
sounding. Is my horse saddled ?”’ 

“Saddled and waiting. But O, dear lady— 
war is terrible—and I pray you, if your heart 
fails you, to remain here. A strong detach 





leaders. The princess, too, rode her horse along 
the lines, and raised the enthusiasm of the troops 
to its highest pitch by her bold bearing, and her 
smiles of favor and encouragement. 

The long array silently climbed the ascent, 
and their appearance on the crest was the first 
intimation which the enemy had of their ap- 
proach. Then, for the first time, the trumpets 
sounded, and the princess as she reined up her 
horse upon the hillside, beheld her gallant fol- 
lowers sweep down to the work of death, with the 
fury of an avalanche. The enemy’s infantry 
with pikes firmly planted, and cavalry drawn up 
in their support, and on their flanks, presented a 
wall of steel to the foe. The crash of the meet- 
ing hosts was terrific. Sophia shuddered as she 
heard the dull sound of the swords chopping 
into human flesh, and beheld riderless horses, 
careering to and fro. Soon the enemy’s line was 
broken, and a fierce hand-to-hand encounter took 
place. But just when victory seemed to perch 
upon her banners, a fresh regiment of horse from 
Kief came upon the field. Fatal reinforcement! 
They dashed in among the wearied combatants, 
cutting, slashing and stabbing, and soon turned 
the fortunes of the day. Sophia’s eyes filled 
with tears as she beheld the havoc made among 
her friends, and her brain reeled. as she heard the 
screams of wounded men and horses rising above 
the din of battle. 

Suddenly her bridle-rein was grasped, and a 
voice so altered and hoarse, that she did not at 
firat recognize it as Feodore’s, cried in her ear : 

“Fly—fly! the day is lost. Fly before life 
goes too. Weare cut to pieces and pyrsued. O, 
that we had marched an hour earlier !” 

“Fly! but whither ?” 

“In the first place to the forest. If they pur- 
sue us that far—I know a secure refuge.” 

And while the princess was flying for her life 
from the battle-field, a courier was speeding in 





“No!” cried the princess—“ I am a soldier’s 
daughter—and I must lead my subjects. I have 
promised it. Think not I fear death—I shall 
welcome him as a friend. Come, old Fidelity, 
help me don my armor—show me how to wear 
my helm and sword. Arm me, and you shall 
see whether I flinch in the shock of battle.” 

She spoke in a wild, feverish way, that greatly 
alarmed the old boyard, though he dared not 
disobey her orders. Moreover, he felt that it 
was imperative that she should march with the 
troops. Less than their whole force would be 
insufficient to guard her. Gently as any youth- 
ful page could have performed the office, he 
clasped her silver cuirass, and set the plumed 
helmet on her head, and buckled the scimitar to 
her slender waist. 

“ Now, then,” said the princess, “ I am ready.” 

Feodore led her forth—placed her in the sad- 
dle, and mounted his charger beside her. As 
they moved forward, the princess’s horse snorted 
and swerved suddenly aside at a dark object 
swinging from a tree. It was the body of the 
Greek spy. 

Feodore muttered a curse on the barbarian 
thoughtlessness, which had omitted to remove 
this terrible object. But the princess instantly 
recovered herself, and as she rode forward, in 
the splendor of her beauty and equip 5 
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the opposite di to ky, to inform 
the empress of the triumph of her arms. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.] 
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AGNES LINCOLN'S CROSS, 


eee 
BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


I wave an aunt living far away from here, 
who, having no children of her own, has always 
considered it my duty to spend some part of every 
year with her, and I have done so. My aunt, 
Mrs. William Field, is a very lovable sort of a 
person, though somewhat prim; but what ren- 
dered my stay at his house very pleasant, was 
the presence of a distant relation of Mr. Field’s, 
an orphan and heiress, Agnes Jincoln. I was 
nine years younger than Agnes, but that did not 
prevent a firm friendship from springing up be- 
tween us. She was not what the world called 
beautiful, that is; she ot régular features, 
rosebud mouth and lily-white complexion, but 
she had pleasant, soft, gray eyes and a gentle 
smile ; in fact, she was a person to know and 
love. I used to sit in her room, and hours would 
pass unheeded as I listened to her gentle voice 





and the column first caught sight of her, they 
broke out into tumultuous shouts of applause, 
which she gracefully acknowledged. Who that 
beheld her in arms and ruling with a light hand 
her prancing charger, would have thought that 
anguish was gnawing at her heart; that she 
coveted the post of danger, only in the hope of 
death ? 

Through the forest the column marched by 
files, but when clear of the wood they formed 
into column with a deep front, and rode on in 
silence, taking the high road to Romanoffsky. 

All at once one of the videttes rode in, drag- 
ging along a wounded prisoner. 

“Halt!” cried Feodore. ‘ Where—and how 
strong is your force ?”’ he asked. 

“T decline to answer,” replied the ded 


and intell 1 conversation. 

One day I was looking in an upper bureau 
drawer for an embroidery pattern, when my cu- 
riosity was aroused by seeing a large ebony box, 
exquisitely inlaid with silver and pearl. I 
thoughtlessly asked permission to open it. 

“* May I see the contents, Agnes? I feel sure 
it is a jewel case.” 

Agnes hesitated, then taking a tiny key from 
a drawer of her writing desk, she said, giving it 
to me: 

“ Come and sit on the stool at my feet, Hattie, 
and when you have looked within the box, I will 
tell you a story.” 

I obeyed with alacrity, and was soon deeply 
engaged in my examination. The first thing I 
saw when I raised the lid was a rich lace veil 





man. ‘ God save the Empress Helena!” 

“Away with him to the rear!” cried Feodore. 

“Stay,” cried the princess, beckoning the pris- 
oner to come near, and speaking so as to be heard 
only by him and Feodore. “Ihave one ques- 
tion to ask, and he can answer it without any 
scruple of conscience. Is Count Romanoff in 
command of the czarina’s troops ?” 

Feodore interpreted the question. 

The soldier hesitated for a moment, and then 
replied : 

“No, madame. Count Romanoff has been 
arrested and imprisoned at Romanoffsky. The 
empress has withdrawn her countenance from 
him.” 

“And you are quite sure this is so ?” 

“ Quite sure, my lady. Last night I was on 
guard over him.” 

The princess bestowed a handful of gold on 
the astonished prisoner. 

“ Tell me, madame,” said he, ‘“‘ who you are, 
that I may remember you in my prayers ?” 

“ Sophia, daughter of Vasili IV., your rightful 
sovereign,” answered Feodore, as she rode on 
with a beaming face. 

As the little army slowly climbed a long ridge 
which ran across their road at right angles, Feo- 
dore, who had advanced to reconnoitre, came 
back with the intelligence that the enemy were 
drawn up on the plain beyond, in great force. 

“No matter,” said the princess. ‘‘ The larger 
their force, the more honorable will our victory 
be.” 

“Now,” cried Feodore, “I recognize you 
again as the daughter of Vasili IV., my beloved 
master. It was ever thus that his spirits rose on 
the eve of battle.” 

“ Have they intelligence of our approach ?” 
asked the princess. 

“TI think not. We have captured their 
scouts.” 

“Then may we not form under cover of this 
hill—I see that it is practicable for horse in every 
part—and sweeping over the brow of it, take 
them by surprise ?” 

“My own idea,” said Feodore—and he rode 
along the column, ordered it to deploy and ex- 
tend, and issuing his instructions to the several 





and withered wreath of flowers. I turned to 
Agnes for explanation, but she was leaning back 
in her chair with her eyes closed, and unwilling 
to disturb her meditations I resumed my search. 

Under the veil lay a richly wrought handker- 
chief, and a miniature of a young man. I took 
scarcely any note of the face, for my eye had 
been caught by something far more interesting, 
and with an invol y excl I looked at 
Agnes, for, lying in the bottom of the box, ren- 
dered doubly brilliant by the dark blue lining, 
was a set of di d or the most beau- 
tiful I had ever seen—bracelet, ear-rings, chain 
and cross. I gazed for awhile in mute astonish- 
ment, then obeying a gesture, I placed the box 
in Agnes’s lap. 

“You have looked at the treasures enough, 
and if you like I will tell you a story,” said 
Agnes, quietly. 

‘How kind, Agnes, you are. Iam always 
ready for a story, you know, and my desire for 
one now is sharpened by the odd contents of the 
box.” 

Agnes sighed slightly, then placing the box 
on the table beside her she began : 

“The story, dear Hattie, I am going to relate, 
is no romance with hair-breadth escapes, as- 
tounding disclosures and outwitted villany, but 
a simple tale of every-day real life. There is 
nothing even remarkable in it in any way, and 
you being such a wonder-loving body, may get 
tired, but once having begun it, I must not be 
interrupted till the end. Now shall I go on?” 

“Certainly, Agnes, I am not afraid of being 
weary, indeed,” I added, with something of the 
passion of a lover. “I never am tired of hear- 
ing your sweet voice.” 

Agnes smiled softly, and bending down, kissed 
me very fondly. How I loved her! A little 
pause, then Agnes began : 

“T shall call the lady Mary Stevens, for of 
course it is about a young lady. Where she 
lived I shall not tell you, at least not till my 
story is finished. Well, Mary Stevens was the 
only child of a rich merchant. She was good- 
looking, and had winning, pleasant manners. 
She was flattered abroad, and petted at home, 
and as a natural consequence grew up wilful and 
coquettish, but at the same time she preserved 











still, deep down in her heart, her frankness and 
generosity. When she grew up she had many 
admirers, some worthy, others not, and then it 
was her coquettishness began to show itself. 
Suitor after suitor she encouraged only to repulse 
them coldly when fairly at her feet. When she 
was seventeen, just your age, Hattie, her mother 
died, and being left to her own free will, or the 
guardianship of a maiden aunt who had not the 
best disposition in the world, her bad qualities 
soon overshadowed the good.” 

“What sort of a man was Mary’s father, 
Agnes ?” I asked. 

“Mr. Stevens, dear Hattie, was a mixture of 
good and evil, as everybody is. I can hardly 
venture to say what he was. His daughter Mary 
was very fond of him, and he seemingly passion- 
ately attached to his only child—every passing 
whim was granted, and money lavished upon 
her. I may say nothing more, but without 
hinting at praise or tensure, let this little story 
unfold his true character. When Mary was 
about twenty, there came a change over her. 
From the light-hearted, careless girl, she became 
sad and pale, and sometimes very irritable. She 
lost all her taste for society, and all her coquet- 
tishness ; her health began to fail, and she bid 
fair to follow in the footsteps of her mother, who 
died of consumption. 

“Change of air was recommended, and she 
tried successively, Nahant, Newport, Saratoga, 
Sharon and the White Mountains, and at last 
she settled herself with an aunt at Hamburgh, 
on the borders of the beautiful Hudson. The 
air there seemed to have the hoped for effect, for 
the color came back to her pale cheeks, and the 
light to her eyes. Her illness was caused more 
by mental than physical disease. Tired of her 
easy conquests, Mary Stevens, with her ardent 
nature, pined for deep, earnest love, the love of 
a manly person, and her gloom was caused by 
the inward feeling that she dared trust no one— 
all, she believed, looked at her as the heiress, 
and not as the loving woman. While at her 
aunt’s she preserved a sort of incognito, that is, 
none kriew her as the rich merchant’s only child. 
Here she met a young man by the name of Ham- 
ilton, Edgar Hamilton, and to him she yielded 
herself, dreaming of a purer and better life while 
listening to his earnest tones. 

“ One day she was sitting alone in the draw- 
ing-room, when Mr. Hamilton was d 
His usual perfectly self-possessed manner was 
gone, and he seemed visibly agitated. Edgar 
strove to master his emotion, and calmly took a 
seat beside her on the sofa, and in ofe moment 
was pouring out his heart before her. Never till 
that moment had she realized the depth, the 
eloquence of true, earnest love. 

“«* Now Mary, dear Mary, you have heard me. 
Can you love me? Can you trust yourself to 
me” 

“She leaned back in the sofa, and covered her 
face with her hands, and for one moment the old 
coquettish ways and thoughts came back, urging 
hen not to seem easily won, but true, ardent love 
was kened, and ing her hands, her eyes 
filled with tears, and bending forward, placing 
her hand in Edgar’s she said quietly, and 
simply : 

“Edgar, I love you, and trust all to you.’ 

“No passionate avowal could have expressed 
her love so well as did those few simple, truthful 
words. His arms held her close, and his lips 
met hers in one ardent kiss, the seal for their 
perfect faith. 

“Mary determined to go home immediately, 
and as engaged. Edgar freed her from all prom- 
ise till he had spoken to her father, but Mary, 
with pretty wilfulness wished and had it other- 
wise. Mr. Stevens seemed very much pleased 
with his daughter’s choice, and soon the world 
knew what an excellent thing Mary Stevens had 
done, getting engaged to young Edgar Hamil- 
ton, only son of the East India nabob. A short 
eygagement was the wish of all parties. 

“The months rolled rapidly on, and the 
dreaded, yet longed for day arrived; Mary was 
in her chamber—the last fold of her dress was 
arranged, the wreath of orange blossoms and the 
veil just put on, and the diamonds, the ones in 
this box, Hattie, a bridal present from Edgar, 
placed on her fair neck and arms. Pale but hap- 
py, Mary stood waiting for the summons to go 
down stairs, when the door opened, and her 
father appeared. Mary sprang forward, but Mr. 
Stevens pushed her back, saying coldly : 

“«Sit down, there is time enough yet and to 
spare.’ Then turning to the dressing-maid, he 
said, ‘Take these trappings off your mistress, 
for they will not be needed for some time.’ 

“« Father, what do you mean” burst from the 
astonished Mary, as she heard this singular order 
from her father. A sudden thought, and turning 
very pale, she asked in a low voice, ‘ Has any- 
thing happened to Edgar? Is he ill, dead? O, 
speak, father !’ 

“*Dead, child? I would rather he was, than 
alive causing so much trouble.’ 

“Mary sat silent and white with dread. 

“*Can you listen calmly, Mary?’ Mr. 
Stevens looked away as he spoke. ‘The south- 
ern house in which Edgar invested all his money 
has failed, gone all to pieces, and young Hamil- 
ton is a beggar.’ 

“Thank God,’ exclaimed Mary, while two 
great tears rolled down her cheeks, and fell glit- 
tering upon the rich satin, ‘I am rich enough 
for both. O, why did you frighten me so, 
father? Come, let us go down stairs, I fear we 
are late.’ 

“* Gad, girl, you are a fool! No daughter of 
miné shall ever marry a beggar!’ The old man 
as he said this, got up and walked to the door. 

“Surely, father, you are not going to let 
that prevent my marriage with Edgar” 

“*YesIam.’ And Mr. Stevens opened the 
door. One more effort was made by the now 
really frightened girl. Assuming a he 
was far from feeling, Mary walked to the door, 
and laying her hand on her father’s arm, said 
coldly : 

“Tf that is really your decision, I must speak 
to Mr. Hamilton.’ 

“* Speak to him ; why I made sure and turned 
him from the house before I came here, and he 
is gone, where, I neither know nor care.’ 














“ Mary heard no more. She fainted, and was 
carried to her bed, from which she did not rise 
for nine long weeks. As soonas she was able to 
be moved, she was taken abroad, and there re- 
mained five years. Mr. Stevens died while they 
were in Spain. Mary followed his remains to 
the grave, then sad and lonely returned to her 
native land. 

“ Edgar Hamilton left the city on that wretched 
day, when all his fondest hopes were blighted, 
and—” And thé tears forced themselves be- 
tween Agnes’s delicate fingers, and she sobbed 
out, “I never, never saw him again; never 
again.” 

“You, Agnes? Has this been a story of 
yourself?” I clasped my arms around her neck, 
weeping bitterly while I whispered, “ Dear, dear 
Agnes, why did you tell me this when it has 
caused so much pain ?” 

“Tt will do me good, Hattie, after the first 
burst of grief is over. Ihave kept it locked in 
my heart these six long years. Leave me for a 
little while, and this will pass away. I will call 
you again when I am calm.” 

“Tell me one thing, Agnes, did you give me 
your lover’s real name ?” 

Her face grew ashy pale, and she gasped out, 
“No, Hattie, I could not have told you the story 
had I done so. His name is Alfred Parker. 
O, would that I knew his fate !” 

Down stairs, out into the sunny garden I 
walked, walked beyond the little enclosure away 
into the dim woods. There beside a rushing, 
noisy brook, beneath a murmuring elm tree, flat 
on the ground, I lay and wept. Do not mistake 
me, dear reader, when I say I wept. Weep, I 
did, and very bitterly, but not for another’s woes, 
but my own. Foolish, vain girl! So, from sit- 
ting Sunday after Sunday, listening to the earn- 
est tones of our young minister, talking to him 
with my accustomed freedom in the little front 
parlor or beneath the shady trees, I had let my 
heart unasked go from me. Foolish, idle girl! 
I wept with my face on the green grass, wept and 
wondered that the name of our young minister 
had never passed my lips while with Agnes— 
strange! Then my cheek burned, as thinking 
over themany pleasant hours I had spent with 
Alfred Ay I could recollect no one mark or 
evidence of love in his manner, I was angry with 
myself; like a brother he had treated me, and in 
return I—loved him. The bitter thought made 
my brain reel. I dipped my hand in the rushing 
water, and applied it to my aching head. The 
refreshing coolness brought back my senses. I 
rose and walked home, pale and calm. Tell me 


who can if the love of seventeen is lasting? The ‘ 


question I can never answer for myself. 

A week longer I stayed at my aunt’s, then re- 
turned home. A few days after my return the 
young minister asked me to go to ride. Never 
before had he seemed so kind, so fascinating. I 
felt in my heart that it would require but little on 
my part to warm into love the feeling in his 
breast. Ah, that bewildering thought! I thrust 
it aside, and in a low voice related the story ex- 
actly as Agnes had told itto me. As I pro- 
ceeded I felt convinced by the deadly faintness 
at my heart, and the changing face of my com- 
panion that I had not judged wrongfully when I 
decided that Agnes’s lover and my dark-eyed 
minister were the same. I finished the story, 
and then remarked rather carelessly : 

“A dear friend told me this story, Mr. Parker, 
and I feel very sure that it was a history of Agnes 
Lincoln’s own life.” 

Alfred Parker turned deathly pale, and in a 
low voice, but a voice which turned me faint and 
dizzy, he said : 

“Tt is true. Edgar Hamilton sits beside you. 
O, why did I ever doubt?” Letting the reins 
drop, he covered his face with his hands, and 
murmuring, “I have ever been true to her,” he 
wept as a man only can weep. Here drops the 
curtain for a space. 

Those two so long separated met. They were 
married soon, and I was present at the wedding 
with a heart beating wildly, a certain joy through 
all the pain, at having been instrumental in 
bringing happiness to those constant hearts. 
They will never know how dear the cost. Is 
love at seventeen lasting? Excuse me from 
answering that question, reader, dear. 1 wear on 
my breast Acres Lincoin’s Cross. 





WHOLESOME EDUCATION. 


Of all the know-nothing persons in this world, 
commend us to the man who has “ never known 
a day’s illness.” He is a moral dunce; one who 
has lost the greatest lesson in life, who has 
skipped the finest lecture in the great school of 
h ity, the sick-chamb Let him be versed 
in mathematics, profound in metaphysics, a ripe 
scholar in the classics, a bachelor of arts, or even 
a doctor in divinity, yet is he as one of those 
gentlemen whose education has been neglected. 
For all his college acquirements how interior is 
he in wholesome knowledge to the mortal who 
has had but a quarter’s gout or a half-year of 
ague !—how infinitely below the fellow-creature 
who has been soundly taught his tic douloureux, 
thoroughly g ded in the rh ics, and 
deeply red in the scarlet fever! Aud yet what 
is more common than to hear a great hulking, 
florid fellow bragging of an ignorance, a brutal 
ignorance, that he shares in common with the 
pig and the bullock, the generality of which die, 
probably, without ever having experienced a 
day’s indisposition ‘— Thomas Pood. 














INDIAN TRADITION. 


The tradition of a great flood is to be found 
among the Choctaws, as well as among the Az- 
tecs, and among many tribes eastward of the 
Cordilleras of South America. “ There reigned,” 
they say, “an impenetrable darkness over the 
whole world, and the wise medicine men tried all 
kinds of methods to overcome this gloom, and 
looked long for returning daylight. But their 
labor was vain; and the whole nation sank into 
great misery. At length, after long waiting, they 
saw a light rising towards the south, and they 
thought the end of their sufferings was at hand, 
when they perceived that the light came from 
mountains of water which rolled on and over- 
whelmed the whole nation except a few families, 
who, foreseeing the misfortune, had built them- 
selves a raft, upon which they were saved, and 
became the progenitors of the present Choctaws.” 
—Home Gazette. 





The erroneous idea that a very small foot is 
handsome has crippled or distorted many. Good 
taste requires that the foot should have a reason- 
able proportion to the rest of the body. 
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©, Beastie Jones was fickle anid fair, wt 
With eyes like heaven, and 0, sach hair! Tn 
No midnight ravens wing could compare eo 
A moment with it. I tell you what, 
Tf ever you loved « fickle maid, - 
You ‘ll know of what stuff Beeske Jones was made ; he 
O, Beastie, the wicked, winsome jade, ne: 
With lips like an apricot! « 
T called her “ angel,” and she sald “ bush!” or 
I swore that I loved her, and then it was “ tush!” » 
A strange little giggle and poppy-like blush, 
And “ I don’t care to change my let!’ w 
T said, * Then I'll blow out my brains, fekle maid!" pa 
“T wouldn’t—you ‘ve none to «pare, I'm afraid!" 
O, Bessie, the wicked, winsome jade, 
With lips like an apricot! e 
I rushed from the house in wild despair ; 4 
I might—or I might not—have torn my hair; & 
But no matter—that 's neither here por there’ * 
1 loved, got jilted, ignored the «pot; ¥ 
Had the blues, recovered, but never essayed of 
To pay court to another, on account, I'm afraid, 
Of Beasto—the wicked, winsome jade, , 
With lips like an apricot, > 
Well, she married o man twice as old fe 
As herself—God bless you, the truth must be told! _ 
She endured an old man for sake of his gold, aw: 
And I think you will envy her not; m 
At least till the “ old chap" ts quietly lald 
In the tomb of his fathers—long gone to the shade th 
O Bessie, thou wicked, winsome jade, a 
With lips like an apricot! “a 
“ An old man’s darling '—“ A young man's slave!" 
Was the sole excuse that my fickle love gave al 
For wedding & man with ont foot in the grave, fo: 
And | wished her much joy of her lot; 
And I—though I'm single, and forty, and staid: ai 
Should have mated, no doubt, but for this fickle maid. u 
O, Bessie, the wicked, winsome jade, ot 
With lips like an apricot! t 
> * 
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Tuart part of the Duchy of Milan, called the 
Austrian Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, forms 
one of the finest regions in all Europe. Rich 
plains and fertile valleys abound upon its surface, 
while at the north, the Rhetian Alps raise it 
thirteen thousand feet above the level of the 
Adriatic, and their tops are lost in the mist and 
snow that are perpetually about them.* Below 
lie Lake Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Iseo and 
Gardo. From these and the intermediate val- 
leys, the rivers Ticino, Olona, Lambro, Adda, 
and six others fall into the Po, descending in 
nearly parallel lines. 

On the river Olona is situated the large and 
beautiful city of Milan, or Milano, called by the 
Germans, Meiland. Surrounded by a canal, its 
situation, in a beautiful plain between the Ticino 
and the Adda, hemmed in by a double avenue of 
fine trees, is one of the most delightful that can 
be imagined. Its shape is almost entirely cireu- 
lar. Beautiful gardens and orchards add to its 
attractiveness. Here are the Casa Visconti, the 
Casa Durini, and several other fine mansions ; 
although in these points Milan cannot be com- 
pared with Rome, Genoa or Florence. But it 
exceeds almost all these in the grandeur of its 
cathedral, while several of its churches, especial- 
ly that of Santa-Maria-della-Grazie, where De 
Vinci’s splendid fresco of the Last Supper be- 
longs, are worthy of admiration. And this 
beautiful city “ stands” in the language of Von 
Raumer, “ in a sea of green trees, as Venice in 
a sea of green water,” 

The creation of the dynasty known as the 
Duchy of Milan, commenced about the close of 
the fourteenth century, When the Lombard 
cities attempted to free themselves from the power 
of Germany, they resigned their liberties into the 
hands of individuals. Among these were the 
Visconti, the Carrara, and the Gonzaghi, who 
ruled their different territories with the iron rule. 
Of these the Visconti became most conspicuous, 
Their possessions were vested in Gian-Galeazzo 
Visconti, in 1387, after his murder of his uncle, 
Bernarbo, whose daughter Catarina was his wife. 
Crimes of the deepest dye stained his course, 
He strove to possess himself of the estates 
of other noble families, and succeeded in ruining 
the family of the Scala, and obtaining possession 
of Verona and Vicenza. He was called Dake 
of Milan and Count of Pavia. The plague 
ended his career in 1402. 

To his son, Gian-Maria, he gave the Duchy of 
Milan—to the second son, Filippo-Maria, the es- 
tates of Pavia, while Pisa, Sarzana and Crema fell 
to his illegitimate, bat favorite son, Gabriello Vis- 
conti. The heir to the duchy was only fourteen 
when his father died. Visconti had therefore left 
him under the care of the Duchess Caterina and of 
Francesco Gonzaga, who had married Agnese | 
Visconti, Catarina’s sister. Added to these, he 
had recommended the boy to the care and pro- 
tection of the principal commanders of his Mi- | 
lanese forces. The latter sought their own inter- 
ests, and soon disorder, anarchy and civil war | 
prevailed. Domestic strife ensued. Catarina 
and her young son quarrelied, and when the tu- 
mults and dixsensions reached Pavia, the Count 
Filippo was thrown into a dangeon. Pisa and 
Sarzana revolted under the rule of Gabriello, and | 
altogether the possessions left by the murderer 
Gian-Galeazza, seemed to bear only bitter fruit, 
which turned to ashes on the lips of the inheritors 

Catarina, in her prison, had sbundant reason 
to brood moodily over her unmotherly resent- 
ment. She knew the fierce, rash temper of her 
eldest son, and should have thrown oil upon the 
waves of his madness. In that dreary prison 
she heard like one in « dream, the miserable 

ways in which the young dake exercised his eruel- 
ty upon those who displeased or offended him ; 
of the bloodhounds trained to wound and lacerate 
their limts, and all the horrible barbarities that 
grew out of bis relentless malice and fary. 

She was sitting in her solitary cell one morn- 

ing, trying vainly to count the beads a her ro 
sary. The memories of the past crowded vor 


even the j of religion. She heard 











thickly upon the anhappy mother to allow her | 
consolations 

















wd no more. She fainted, and was 
ier bed, from which she did not rise 
weeks. As soon as she was able to 
16 was taken abroad, and there re- 
ears. Mr. Stevens died while they 
‘in. Mary followed his remains to 
en sad and lonely returned to her 


unilton left the city on that wretched 
\ his fondest hopes were blighted, 
dl the tears forced themselves be- 
8's delicate fingers, and she sobbed 
er, never saw him again; never 


snes? Has this been a story of 
{ clasped my arms around her neck, 
erly while I whispered, “ Dear, dear 


lid you tell me this when it has 


uch pain ?”” 
ome good, Hattie, after the first 
f is over. Ihave kept it locked in 
ose six long years. Leave me for a 
and this will pass away. I will call 
‘hen I am calm.” 
one thing, Agnes, did you give me 
real name ?” 
grew ashy pale, and she gasped out, 
», I could not have told you the story 
so. His name is Alfred Parker. 
uat I knew his fate !” 
‘irs, out into the sunny garden I 
ked beyond the little enclosure away 
um woods. There beside a rushing, 
., beneath a murmuring elm tree, flat 
nd, I lay and wept. Do not mistake 
der, when I say I wept: Weep, I 
ry bitterly, but not for another’s woes, 
u. Foolish, vain girl! So, from sit- 
y after Sunday, listening to the earn- 
of our young minister, talking to him 
accustomed freedom in the little front 
beneath the shady trees, I had let my 
sed go from me. Foolish, idle girl! 
1 my face on the green grass, wept and 
hat the name of our young minister 
passed my lips while with Agnes— 
‘hen my cheek burned, as thinking 
,any pleasant hours I had spent with 
cer, I could recollect no one mark or 
! love in his manner, I was angry with 
-@ @ brother he had treated me, and in 
»ved him. The bitter thought made 
el, I dipped my hand in the rushing 
ipplied it to my aching head. The 
‘oolness brought back my senses. I 
alked home, pale and calm. Tell me 


the love of seventeen is lasting? The A 


can never answer for myself. 
onger I stayed at my aunt’s, then re- 
ue. A few days after my return the 
nister asked me to go to ride. Never 
1e seemed so kind, so fascinating. I 
neart that it would require but little on 
warm into love the feeling in his 
1, that bewildering thought! I thrust 
din a low voice related the story ex- 
\gnes had told it tome. As I pro- 
't convinced by the deadly faintness 
‘t, and the changing face of my com- 
* Thad not judged wrongfully when I 
t Agnes’s lover and my dark-eyed 
rethe same. I finished the story, 
marked rather carelessly : 
friend told me this story, Mr. Parker, 
ry sure that it was a history of Agnes 
wn life.” 
Parker turned deathly pale, and in a 
vut a voice which turned me faint and 
rid: 
ue. Edgar Hamilton sits beside you. 
(I ever doubt?” Letting the reins 
vered his face with his hands, and 
:, “I have ever been true to her,” he 
nan only can weep. Here drops the 
* @ space. 
vo 80 long separated met. They were 
on, and I was present at the wedding 
‘t beating wildly, a certain joy through 
tin, at having been instrumental in 
happiness to those constant hearts. 
never know how dear the cost. Is 
venteen lasting? Excuse me from 
that question, reader, dear. I wear on 
Acnzs Lincoin’s Cross. 





{OLESOME EDUCATION. 

1e know-nothing persons in this world, 
as to the poco has “ never known 
\ess.” _He is a moral dunce; one who 
he greatest lesson in life, who has 
ue finest lecture in the great school of 
the sick-chamber. Let him be versed 





iaties, p in h a ri 
the classics, a bachelor of arts, or a 
0 divinity, yet is he as one of those 
a whose education has been neglected. 
‘ college acquirements how interior is 
olesome knowledge to the mortal who 
but & quarter’s gout or a half-year of 
ow infinitely below the fellow-creature 
een soundly taught his tic douloureux, 
vy g Jed in the rh ics, and 
in the scarlet fever! Aud yet what 
ommon than to hear a great hulking, 
ow bragging of an ignorance, a brutal 
, that he shares in common with the 
e bullock, the generality of which die, 
without ever having experienced a 
‘sposition '— Thomas Hood. 








INDIAN TRADITION, 


lition of a great flood is to be found 
» Choctaws, as well as among the Az- 
‘mong many tribes eastward of the 
sof South America. “ There reigned,” 
‘an impenetrable darkness over the 
d, and the wise medicine men tried all 
uethods to overcome this gloom, and 
g for returning daylight. But their 
vain; and the whole nation sank into 
y. _ At length, after long waiting, they 
rising towards the south, and they 
e end of their sufferings was at hand, 
perceived that the light came from 
of water which rolled on and over- 
1¢ whole nation except a few families, 
eing the misfortune, had built them- 
t, upon which they were saved, and 
progenitors of the present Choctaws.” 
szette, 





neous idea that a very small foot is 
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BESSIE JONBS. 


O, Bessie Jones was fickle and fair, 
With eyes like heaven, and 0, such hair! 
No midnight raven’s wing could compare 
A moment with it. I tell you what, 
Tf ever you loved a fickle maid, 
You "ll know of what stuff Bessie Jones was made ; 
O, Bessie, the wicked, winsome jade, 
With lips like an apricot! 


I called her “ angel,” and she said “‘ hush!” 
I swore that I loved her, and then it was “tush!” 
A strange little giggle and poppy-like blush, 

And “I don’t care to change my lot!”’ 
I said, ‘‘ Then Ill blow out my brains, fickle maid!” 
**T wouldn’t—you ’ve none to spare, I’m afraid!” 
O, Bessie, the wicked, winsome jade, 

With lips like an apricot! 


I rushed from the house in wild despair; 
I might—or I might not—have torn my hair; 
But no matter—that’s neither here nor there! 

I loved, got jilted, ignored the spot ; 
Had the blues, recovered, but never essayed 
To pay court to another, on account, I’m afraid, 
Of Bessio—the wicked, winsome jade, 

With lips like an apricot. 


Well, she married a man twice as old 
As herself—God bless you, the truth must be told! 
She endured an old man for sake of his gold, 

And I think you will envy her not: 
At least till the ‘‘ old chap ” is quietly laid 
In the tomb of his fathers—long gone to the shade. 
© Bessie, thou wicked, winsome jade, 

With lips like an apricot! 


“ An old man’s darling’’—*‘ A young man’s slave!”’ 
Was the sole excuse that my fickle love gave 
For wedding a man with one foot in the grave, 

And I wished her much joy of her lot; 
And I—though I’m single, and forty, and staid: 
Should have mated, no doubt, but for this fickle maid. 
O, Bessie, the wicked, winsome jade, 

With lips like an apricot! 
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Tuat part of the Duchy of Milan, called the 
Austrian Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, forms 
one of the finest regions in all Europe. Rich 
plains and fertile valleys abound upon its surface, 
while at the north, the Rhetian Alps raise it 
thirteen thousand feet above the level of the 
Adriatic, and their tops are lost in the mist and 
snow that are perpetually about them.> Below 
lie Lake Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Iseo and 
Gardo. From these and the intermediate val- 
leys, the rivers Ticino, Olona, Lambro, Adda, 
and six others fall into the Po, descending in 
nearly parallel lines. 

On the river Olona is situated the large and 
beautiful city of Milan, or Milano, called by the 
Germans, Meiland. Surrounded by a canal, its 
situation, in a beautiful plain between the Ticino 
and the Adda, hemmed in by a double avenue of 
fine trees, is one of the most delightful that can 
be imagined. Its shape is almost entirely circu- 
lar. Beautiful gardens and orchards add to its 
attractiveness. Here are the Casa Visconti, the 
Casa Durini, and several other fine mansions ; 
although in these points Milan cannot be com- 
pared with Rome, Genoa or Florence. But it 
exceeds almost all these in the grandeur of its 
cathedral, while several of its churches, especial- 
ly that of Santa-Maria-della-Grazie, where De 
Vinci’s splendid fresco of the Last Supper be- 
longs, are worthy of admiration. And this 
beautiful city “ stands ” in the language of Von 
Raumer, “ in a sea of green trees, as Venice in 
a sea of green water.” 

The creation of the dynasty known as the 
Duchy of Milan, commenced about the close of 
the fourteenth century. When the Lombard 
cities attempted to free themselves from the power 
of Germany, they resigned their liberties into the 
hands of individuals. Among these were the 
Visconti, the Carrara, and the Gonzaghi, who 
ruled their different territories with the iron rule. 
Of these the Visconti became most conspicuous. 
Their possessions were vested in Gian-Galeazzo 
Visconti, in 1387, after his murder of his uncle, 
Bernarbo, whose daughter Catarina was his wife. 
Crimes of the deepest dye stained his course. 
He strove to possess himself of the estates 
of other noble families, and succeeded in ruining 
the family of the Scala, and obtaining possession 
of Verona and Vicenza. He was called Duke 
of Milan and Count of Pavia. The plague 
ended his career in 1402. 

To his son, Gian-Maria, he gave the Duchy of 
Milan—to the second son, Filippo-Maria, the es- 
tates of Pavia, while Pisa, Sarzana and Crema fell 
to his illegitimate, but favorite son, Gabriello Vis- 
conti. The heir to the duchy was only fourteen 
when his father died. Visconti had therefore left 


Francesco Gonzaga, who had married Agnese 
Visconti, Catarina’s sister. Added to these, he 
had recommended the boy to the care and pro- 
tection of the principal commanders of his Mi- 
lanese forces. The latter sought their own inter- 
ests, and soon disorder, anarchy and civil war 


and her young son quarrelled, and when the tu- 
mults and dissensions reached Pavia, the Count 
Filippo was thrown into a dungeon. Pisa and 
Sarzana revolted under the rule of Gabriello, and 
altogether the possessions left by the murderer 
Gian-Galeazza, seemed to bear only bitter fruit, 
which turned to ashes on the lips of the inheritors. 

Catarina, in her prison, had abundant reason 


ment. She knew the fierce, rash temper of her 
eldest son, and should have thrown oil upon the 
waves of his madness. In that dreary prison 
she heard like one in a dream, the miserable 
ways in which the young duke exercised his cruel- 
ty upon those who displeased or offended him ; 
of the bloodhounds trained to wound and lacerate 
their limbs, and all the horrible barbarities that 
grew out of his relentless malice and fury. 

She was sitting in her solitary cell one morn- 












ing, trying vainly to count the beads of her ro- 


thickly upon the unhappy mother to allow her 
even the consolations of religion. She heard 


him under the care of the Duchess Caterina and of 


prevailed. Domestic strife ensued. Catarina 


to brood moodily over her unmotherly resent- 


sary. The memories of the past crowded too 


loud talking in the passage, and the duke’s name 
mentioned in the various tones of astonishment, 
horror and disgust. When the jailer entered 
soon after, with her poor meal of bread and 
water, she looked up through the dim light which 
struggled into the little dusty window crossed so 
thickly with iron bars, and asked if there was 
anything new about her son. The man gazed 
at her as he had never done before. Perhaps 
her wasted figure and deeply-lined brow had 
never so strongly impressed him. There was 
compassion in his glance—even tenderness, as 
one shows to a being utterly bowed down with 
sorrow and distress. 

Her dry, parched lips were already the gate- 
ways to a stream of blood, yet she cried still, 
“ Tell me, O, tell me !” 

Too frightened to disobey, the man laid her 
gently on her bed, saturated a cloth in the water 
and applied it to her lips, and then told her as 
gently as possible, that the duke had been assas- 
sinated in the church of St. Gothard, and that 
Filippo was declared his successor to the Duchy 
of Milan. 

“ Dead—dead! and neither has forgiven the 
other !” cried the wretched woman. Then, as if 
the love of liberty prevailed over every other 
feeling, she added: ‘But Filippo will take me 
away from this place—Filippo will liberate his 
mother !” 

Ere the words were fairly out of her mouth, 
they were followed by a second stream of blood, 
and in that ensanguined flow, the spirit of Cat- 
arina Visconti departed. 

New trials awaited the young Duke Filippo, 
almost as soon as he hanged impri 
for sovereignty ; and fora while his territories 
wavered in his hands, just ready to fall before 
the iron grasp of one who claimed to be the son 
of the murdered Bernarbo. To this man, As- 
torre Visconti, had been awarded the title of the 
soldier “ sans peur,” and he now strove to make 
good his claim to the appellation, by supplanting 
the rightful heir of Milan. But while defending 
the citadel of Monza, a stone was hurled which 
shattered his leg, and he died almost immediate- 
ly of the wound, leaving Filippo without a rival 
to the possession of his estates. ‘These, indeed, 
were but a poor remnant of the former dukedom. 
Already had it lost from its crown the jewels 
Siena, Cremona, Parma and Reggio, followed by 
Breschia and N in short, it was stripped 
of its dependencies, and the city of Milan seemed 
to stand alone as the representative of ducal 
power. With him ended the last remnant of the 
power of the Visconti. His government was 
alternately brightened and stained by a disposition 
to generosity or cruelty. Kind to his prisoners, 
wise and brave, yet unfeeling and tyrannical to 
his wife, whose innocence he :spersed, and whose 
life he sacrificed, his reign was one of tumultu- 
ous disorder and capricious goodness. 








Still standing upon the spacious esplanade, by 
which is the principal entrance to the city of 
Milan, is the ancient Gothic castle of the Vis- 
conti. This esplanade is called the Piazza-di- 
Castello; and during the vice-royalty of Prince 
Eugene Beauharnois, was adorned with planta- 
tions and beautiful walks. From its association 
with a family so conspicuous, there are few build- 
ings in Milan that attract more attention from 
the traveller, after the cathedral, than the Casa 
Visconti. 

In the year 1787, the steward of the Visconti 
property had a beautiful young girl, his niece, 
residing with him in a small house-adjoining 
the mansion. This girl was the idol of the old 
man’s heart. Of all his daughters, not one had 
survived, and his only son had gone away when 
a mere youth, and had never returned. His wife 
was infirm, and Gian’s sole dependence was upon 
this beautiful Bianca, whose society he prized as 
a doting father might do. Nor did Bianca love 
her kind uncle less. She had known, indeed, no 
other father and mother than the old steward and 
his wife ; and now that the old woman was de- 
prived of health and strength of body and mind, 
the affectionate girl b d all her cares upon 
her. One only recreation did Bianca steal 
from her duties. When her charge slept, which 
was usually even till mid-day, she stole into 
the picture-gallery of the castle and copied the 
paintings with which it abounded. ‘To this 
task she came not without some previous knowl- 
edge of the art. The old steward, Maspini, haa 
taken her from the house of an Italian painter, 
to whom she was indebted for a careful study of 
his art and no small cultivation of its details. 

Day after day, while Catharine Maspini slept, 
the girl was seated at her easel in the dim light 
of the old gallery, surrounded by the creations of 
the grand old masters, and imitating with no un- 
skilful hand their many and various beauties. 
Maspini did not grudge the costly materials she 
used, and already the small dwelling had its 
pictured rivals to the collection at the castle. 

One afternoon Maspini urged her to go back 
to a picture which she had been quite earnest to 
complete, saying that he would take her place 
by his wife’s easy-chair as long as she wished to 
remain. Bianca gladly accepted his offer, and 
taking the keys, she made her way up stairs to 
the gallery, and was soon absorbed in painting. 
She touched and retouched the picture, until it 
grew so lovely beneath her eyes, that she fairly 
wept with delight. Nothing that she had yet exe- 
cuted, had worn such a finished beauty. As 
she worked on, the sun sunk down upon his 
couch in the west, and drew his gorgeous drapery 
of purple and gold above it. Twilight succeeded. 
If she looked around the room, all seemed dark, 
but upon her picture there came down a soft 
light as if a star were shining upon it from its 
serene depths. She leaned back in her chair, 
and gazed lovingly into the tender eyes of the 
sweet portrait. It was of a lady, apparently of 
that beautiful transition age between childhood 
and womanhood, with deep, dark, spiritual-look- 

ing eyes that seemed to look into futurity, and 
ask what it would bring to her. 

What had it brought? Maspini had told her 
that this was the pictured semblance of the fair 
Beatrice, the wife of Philip Visconti, whose 
melancholy fate had so often excited her to 
tears. She had lingered over this picture until 








the spirit that once animated the form it repre- 





sented seemed to come to her like a guardian 
angel. A slight rustling as of garments, while 
it awed, did not alarm her. She thought she 
could have borne to see Beatrice Visconti before 
her eyes and talk with her face to face. She felt 
that there was some one beside her, yet she did 
not look up. She waited perhaps to hear a voice 
which should awaken her, for she felt that she 
was half dreaming in that dim twilight. The 
voice came low and silvery asa spirit might be 
supposed to speak, yet with adeep and tender 
pathos, as of a suppliant. Moreover, it was not 
a woman’s voice, and Bianca began to tremble 
under its strange influence. 

“ Lady,” it said, “be not alarmed. Believe 
me, I have often watched you here, and would 
not harm or frighten you for worlds. To-night, 
unable longer to bear the insupportable loneliness 
of the castle, I have ventured to accost you; and 
the sight of your completed picture, which in its 
progress I have so much admired, has made it 
impossible to resist congratulating you upon its 
perfection.” 

Do not think, reader, that Bianca’s eyes re- 
mained downcast through this long speech from 
the unknown visitant. She had raised them, and 
saw distinctly the outline of a handsome face and 
of afine figure. It was too dark to discern the 
complexion, but she was quite satisfied that it 
was not at all ghostlike ; while the voice hada 
clear and pleasant ring that could never belong to 
one who had lain in the deep ground, or five 
fathoms in the sea. But maidenly delicacy 
prompted her to murmur something about the 
lateness of the hour, and her surprise at not be- 
ing called by her uncle, anid then she rose to go. 
The strange being attended her down the stairs 
and across the little arched pathway that led into 
the house of her uncle. She lingered a moment 
on the step, but when she turned, she found he 
was still following. To her surprise, her uncle 
addressed him as if he knew of him before. 

“Signor,” said Maspini, “you are imprudent 
to leave the tower. Do you not know that already 
you may be watched.” 

“T cannot help it, good Maspini. I can stay 
cooped no longer in that horrid place. Iam dy- 
ingot ennui. Better to be taken than to live 
thus—knowing that an angel is near me, yet that 
I may not speak or hear her voice.” 

« Ah, it was my little Bianca that tempted you 
out? Faith, I did not dare tell her that you 
were there, lest she should delay to finish the pic- 
ture I like so well!” 

“Nay, it is completed, and I have had the 
first benefit of the sight.” 

“ Well, signor, I cannot be inhospitable enough 
to bid you go back to your eyrie; butif you must 
stay here this evening, we will stay above stairs, 
where no prying eye can look through a crevice in 
the shutters.” 

He led the way to an upper room, whither Bian- 
ca had already retired to conceal her emotion. 
Evidently some peril was connected with the 
handsome and noble stranger, which her uncle 
had concealed from ber, amd which she longed, yet 
dreaded toknow. Never had a presence so moved 
and affected her. Nor was the impression weak- 
ened after passing the entire evening in hearing 
and seeing him. 

When the clock struck ten, the stranger rose, 
and taking her hand, said, simply, “I must go 
now back to my lonely tower. I leave my char- 
acter in my uncle’s hands, satisfied that he will 
not do me injustice.” 

_Bidding them good night, he cautiously 
stepped across to the castle, and the soft shutting 
of adoor told them he was in safety. 

More than a month before—so Maspini now 
told Bianca—this stranger had come quietly into 
the castle one afternoon while he was there alone, 
and requested shelter. He had been accused of 
conspiracy against the life of the Austrian em- 
peror ; but trusting to the officers being ignorant 
of his person, and strong in his own innocence of 
the plot, he had merely desired to lie secreted 
for awhile, until the storm shotld blow over. 
Maspini had become intensely interested in him, 
but dared not acquaint his niece with the circum- 
stance, lest it should cause her embarrassment if 
any inquiry should be made of her when he was 
absent. Moreover, he knew that nothing would 
tempt her to the gallery, if she knew that a 
stranger was near. Therefore he kept the secret 
until the young signor betrayed himself. 





Four years from that night, in a fine old family 
mansion, once occupied by one of the Scala, Eu- 
genio Dorati and his young wife Bianca, were 
recalling this very remembrance. They had been 
two years married. Catarina Maspini had paid 
the debt of nature, but her husband, released from 
the cares of his stewardship, had found a welcome 
to the home of his niece and her grateful partner. 
A fair babe lay in the cradle, whose eyes wore 
the reflected hue of the mother’s. Around the 
room hung the evidences of Bianca’s talent, and 
conspicuous among the rest, hung the portrait of 
the beautiful Beatrice. 

And in the cosiest corner, half sitting, half 
reclining, was Maspini, with his calm face shin- 
ing brightly upon the rest of the group, and 
moving his lips as if in prayer or thanksgiving. 
For his niece had become the happy wife of one 
of the most distinguished of the Milanese nobles, 
once unjustly suspected of a conspiracy —and 
not more distinguished for greatness, than good- 
ness was the noble and handsome Dorati. 





KNOWLEDGE. 


I do not approve of the maxim which states 
that a sound man should know a little of everything. 
Almost always useless, and sometimes pernicious, 
is it to know superticially and without principles. 
It is true that a majority of men are scarcely 
capable of going to the bottom of things, but it 
is also true that the small knowledge they ac- 
quire does not gratify their vanity. It injures 
the possessors of true genius, for it diverts them 
from healthy aspiration, consumes time upon 
minutiz, and upon subjects alien to their wants, 
and not adapted to the exercise of their natural 
talent; and finally, it does not serve as some 
flatter themselves, to d ac ling 
grace of intellect. In all times there have been 
men who knew a great deal with very mediocre 
minds, and, on the contrary, very great minds 
with very little knowledge. Ignorance is no sign 
a defective mind, and knowledge is no proof of 
genius.— Vauvenargues. 








GEOGRAPHY OF THE WAR. 


It may assist some of our readers to under- 
stand the relative position of the parties directly 
or indirectly concerned in what is going on in 
Italy, if we lay before them a brief statement of 
their geographical and political position. 

THe Averaian Emp1re.—In addition to its 
possessions in Germany (consisting of Austria 
proper, of which Vienna is the capital; Bohe- 
mia; Moravia; Gallicia; Hungary ; and Tran- 
sylvania ;) Austria has the following territories 
in Italy: 1. Lombardy, with an area of about 
8000 square miles, and a population of about 
two and a half millions, the capital of which is 
Milan. 2. Venice, with an area of 9000 square 
miles, and a population of about two millions, 
the capital of which is Venice. 

Sarpin1a.—This Kingdom consists of : 1. 
Piedmont (the present seat of the war), the cap- 
ital of which is Turin, which is also the seat of 
government. 2. Savoy (N. W. of Piedmont), 
the capital of which is Chambery. 3. Nice and 
Genoa, adjoining Piedmont (South). 4. The 
Island of Sardinia, in the Mediterranean, the 
capital of which is Cagliari. The island of Sar- 
dinia (which contains a population of about half 
a million) being so far removed from the other 
part of the kingdom, and being within easy 
reach of the French navy at Toulon, will prob- 
ably be safe from the attacks of Austria. The 
continental portion of the Kingdom of Sardinia 
(Piedmont, Savoy, Nice, and Genoa), which is 
about 100 miles in breadth from east to west, is 
bounded by France on the west (separated by the 
Alps) ; by Switzerland on the north; by Aus- 
trian Lombardy, the Duchy of Parma, and the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany on the east; and by 
the Mediterranean on the south. Piedmowi is 
separated from Austrian Lombardy by the river 
Ticino, which runs into the Lake Maggiore ; and 
Turin, the capital, is in nearly the centre of 
Piedmont. The Austrians, on crossing the 
Ticino (which was the first hostile step), estab- 
lished themselves at Novara, Mortara, and Ver- 
celli, in the Sardinian dominions. ‘Che French, 
on crossing the Alps, halted at Susa, and the 
chief body is at Genoa, while some troops have 
reached Turin. The principal part of the Sar- 
dinian army is at Turin, Alessandria, Casale, 
and Tortona, near to which place is Marengo, 
the scene of the great battle between the French 
and the Austrians in June, 1800. 

It may be well to add a few particulars with 

d to the other Italian States which may be 
affected at this crisis. These are: 1. The 
Duchy of Parma, between Piedmont and Aus- 
trian Lombardy, and containing a population of 
about half a million. The excitement of her 
people in favor of Sardinia has caused the ruling 
duchess to appoint a regency, and retire from her 
dominions, but this regency has been speedily 
superseded by a provisional government, which 
is in communication with Sardinia. 2. The 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany (capital Florence) 
with a population of nearly a million and a half. 
The people having declared themselves in favor 
of Sardinia, the grand duke has run away, and 
a provisional government has been formed, and 
it is said that the King of Sardinia has been 
named Military Dictator. 3. The Duchy of 
Modena, with a population of nearly half a mil- 
lion. 4. The Duchy of Lucca, with a popula- 
tion of 150,000. 5. The Papal States, with a 
population of nearly three millions, bordering on 
several of the preceding States, and extending 
from Austrian Lombardy to the Kingdom of 
Naples. 6. ‘the Kingdom of Naples (or of the 
Two Sicilies), which is the furthest removed 
from the seat of war, and includes Naples and 
the Island of Sicily, with a population of about 
eight millions. The King of Naples, who has 
just died,excited great indignation by the internal 
management of his kingdom; but it remains 
to be seen how far his subjects share this feeling, 
and this will probably be shown if the examples 
of Tuscany and Parma should be followed in 
other Italian States, especially in the Papal 
States, where we have the anomaly of a com- 
bination of Austrian and French troops, to pro- 
tect the pope while Austria and France are 
virtually at war. 








LIVING LINKS OF DISTANT AGES. 


Mr. Robert Chambers, in a curious and inter- 
esting chapter in the Edinburgh Journal, entitled 
“ Distant Ages connected by Individuals,” states 
(in 1847) : “ There is living in the vicinity of 
Aberdeen, a gentleman who can boast personal 
acquaintance with an individual who had seen 
and conversed with another who certainly had 
been present at the Battle of Flodden Field!” 
Marvellous as this may appear, it is not the 
less true. The gentleman to whom allusion is 
made was personally acquainted with the cele- 
brated Peter Garden, of Auchterless, who died 
in 1775, at the reputed age of 131, although 
there is reason to believe he was several ye#rs 
older. Peter, in his younger days, was servant 
to Garden of Troup, whom he accompanied on 
a journey through the north of England, when 
he saw and conversed with the famous Henry 
Jenkins, who died in 1670, at the age of 169. 
Jenkins was born in 1501, and was, of course, 
12 years old at the period of the battle of Flod- 
den Field ; and on that memorable occasion, he 
bore arrows to an English nobleman, whom he 
served in the capacity of page. “‘ When we 
think of such things,” adds Mr. Chambers, 
“the ordinary laws of nature seem to have un- 
dergone some partial relaxation, and the dust of 
ancient times almost becomes living flesh before 
our eyes.” —Ten Thousand Wonderful Things. 





VORACITY OF THE PIGEON. 


There was shot lately in the neighborhood of 
Inverness a wood pigeon, in which was found the 
enormous quantity of 1100 grains of wheat, 
barley and oats, together with 40 grains of peas ; 
the barley grains predominating. This seems to 
be no unusual case. There was some time be- 
fore that another killed on a neighboring farm, 
in which were found 70 grains of peas, with a 
very large quantity of the different grains al- 
ready mentioned ; but the precaution of count- 
ing them was not taken. it is stated, however, 
that the bird was full to the very bill. Such 
quantities by a flock of 190 to 200 of these de- 
structive birds must be very considerable in the 
course of a whole harvest season, particularly 
since some ornithologists maintain that such are 
the digestive organs of pigeons that they are 
capable of partaking daily three times their own 
weight of food—a most extraordinary fact, if 
true. Itis needless to add that the extermina- 
tion of such birds must be highly desirable on 
the part of the farmer.—ZJnverness Courier. 





PROF. NEWMAN ON THE WAR. 


The distinguished professor of the London 
University, Francis W. Newman, has written a 
severe letter to Lord Derby, deprecating his 
Aastrian proclivities. In the course of it he 
says: “ These are not the days in which the cru- 
sade of 1794 against France is to be repeated. 
In a bad cause, to make war against united 
France, with whom Russia and America sympa- 
thize, with England divided, or rather with all 
England against the war, except the cabinet, the 
court (7) and it may be one or two Rothschilds, 
would be simply frenzy. As a distinguished 
historian lately wrote to me, ‘ If I wished for a 
revolution, | should wish to seea tory war against 
France. Among the many political crimes into 
which bad government has betrayed England, an 
interference now in behalf of Austria would 
hereafter rank the greatest. It would cause a 
convulsion which would lay flat a good many 
more institutions than Mr. Bright threatens.’ ” 








COFFEE. 


During the extensive trial which has been 
made all over the world, as to the effect of coffee 
upon the health, no small diversity of opinion 
has existed in regard to its specific powers. Of 
the properties ascribed to it, two seem better 
established than any others. These are its 
property of assisting digestion, and that of 
obviating drowsiness. Coffee, when taken into 
the stomach, usually creates a pleasing sense 
of vigor in that organ; it moderates alimen- 
tary fermention, takes off the feeling of dis- 
tention and heaviness occasioned by over-eating, 
counteracts in some degree the fumes of wine, 
and produces a lightness and hilarity of mind, 
more moderate but more permanent than that 
occasioned by vinous or spirituous liquors. The 
custom, derived from the French, of drinking 
coffee ufter dinner, is beneficial, and powerfully 
promotes the process of digestion. It is known 
to epicures of most countries that a cup of strong 
coffee, at the end of some hours spent at the ta- 
ble, enables them to continue their functions, both 
of body and mind, to a greater extent than would 
have been done under any other assistance. 

It is well known that coffee is strongly promo- 
tive of watchfulness, and enables us to resist for 
along time the approaches of sleep. Students, 
whose lucubrations occupy a sderabl ‘ 
of the night, find ye increase of the vigilance 
and vigor of their faculties, derived from the use 
of both coffee and tea. In fact, the long habit of 
drinking these articles renders us so ndent 
on them for the power of keeping the mind awake 
and active, that a change from them to any other 
kind of diet creates in most persons, at least for 
atime, a drowsiness and dullness of intellect. 
Hence it is common to hear milk and chocolate 
accused of creating sleepiness—an effect which 
arises, not from any real soporific influence in 
those articles, but from the change of diet, and 
the want of the customary stimulus of coffee an 
tea. The Turks and Arabians consume large 
quantities of coffee, because it acts as an antidote 
to the stupefying effect of opium, to the abuse 
of which those nations are generally addicted. 
It has already been mentioned, and is a fact 
which every practitioner should remember, that 

rhaps no antidotal substance exerts so power- 
ul an agency in counteracting the effect not only 
of opium, but of alcohol and the whole tribe of 
narcotics, as a seasonable draught of strong 
coffee. 

Many complaints have been ascribed to the 
frequent and excessive use of coffee, such as tre- 
mors, headache, vertigo, and some more serious 
disorders. These complaints are most apt to 
appear when coffee has been taken alone, with- 
out a sufficient quantity of nourishment accom- 
panying it. It is common for physicians, in the 
course of practice, to hear complaints of a sinking 
at the stomach, universal trembling of the 
limbs, and a loss of muscular power, coming on 
at eleven or twelve in the morning, and inca- 
pacitating the patient for business. These com- 
plaints 1 have, in more than half the instances 
which have come under my notice, been able to 
trace to a cup or two of strong coffee, or perhaps 
tea, taken for breakfast, without a particle of 
nourishment, or at least without a sufficient quan- 
tity to support the system, during and after the 
stimulant operation of these active liquids. I 
have generally found these complaints to be most 
effectually relieved by the simple remedy of eat- 
ing, and cured either by increasing the quantity 
and quality of nourishment taken in the morning, 
orby exchanging the cocoa, chocolate or milk. 
. Bigelow. 








Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


A Frog in the Stomach. 

A son of Mr. Charles Davis, residing in Gould’s Court, 
leading from Montgomery. near Light Street, Baltimore, 
has caused the family great uneasiness for three years 
past in consequence of his being subject at times, for 
hours together, to spasms and teri le fits. Physicians 
were consulted, but all their investizations ‘ailed to reveal 
the causes that produced the malady. One afternoon, 
recently, about three o'clock, when entering the house, 
the lad was seized with the symptoms of his malady, and 
in a fit of retching, threw upon the floor a live frog, 
about two inches in length. The frog hopped gaily 
about the floor until secured by the family. Instant re- 
lief was experienced by the lad. His name is William 
Davis, and he is about ten years of age. He has no recol- 
lection of the time the frog was taken into his stomach, 
but his father thinks it was swallowed with his drink, 
about three years ago, when he was first afflicted with 
fits. 





Strange Accident. 

A singular accident lately occurred in Mobile. Mrs. 
Kelly, the wife of a grocer in that city, was lighting a 
match near a barrel of whiskey; the flame caught upon 
some of the whiskey on the head and rim of the barrel, 
thence communicated to the inside, and the head was 
suddenly blown off with such force as to prostrate Mrs. 
Kelly. The barrel was blown to atoms, and the blazing 
fluid ran upon the floor, setting fire to the woman's 
clothing, and, indeed, to every combustible thing with 
which it came in contact. Mrs. Kelly ran into the street, 
and the flames were finally extinguished by water thrown 
upon her, but not before she had been so badly burned 
that she died within a short time. 





Instinct of a Hen. 

The following amusing incident recently occurred in the 
fowl-house of a gentleman in Brooklyn, N. Y., showing 
more perceptive power in the hen than she is usually 
credited with. The family, when boiling eggs for break- 
fast, found a cracked one in the water, which upon exam- 
ination proved to be bad. It was taken to use for a nest- 
egg, buta hen, when about going to lay, «pied it, and at 
once with feet and bill threw it out upon the floor, and 
proceeded to demolish it by pecking and scratehing—not 
eating it, however. She then resumed her place, and 
after very carefully looking over a new egg. placed in the 
nest, proceeded to business, and was soon cackling over 
her success. 





A simple Remedy for Poison 

Persons disposed to the swallowing of poisons should 
cut this receipt out and paste itin their hat: A poison 
of any conceivable description and degree of potency, 
which has been intentionally or accidentally swallowed, 
may be rendered almost instantly harmless by simply 
swallowing two gills of sweet oil. Au individual with a 
very strong constitution should take nearly twice the 
quantity. The oil wili most positively neutralize every 
form of veyetable, animal or mineral poison with which 
physicians and chemists are acquainted. 





A Tomahawk found inside a Sawlog. 
The Messrs. Gibson, who own & saw-mill in the neigh- 
horhood of Caledonia, Canada, were recently engaged in 
sawing @ pine log about two feet and a half in diameter, 
when an unusual screeching of the saw attracted their 
attention. They examined the cause of the noise, and 
found in the centre of the log an Indian tomahawk, in 
the eye of which was a piece of rotten wood, s part of its 
formes handle. The log was in other respects perfectly 
sound. 
A Catamaran. 

Captain Brown, of the brig Elmira, which lately arrived 
at Portland, from Cube, when twenty-four hours out 
from Cardenas, picked up a live cat seated on a baie of 
goods which was drifting in the sea. She was evidently 
the survivor of a wreck, and though she exhibited a rav- 
enous appetite, she appeared te be in very good case 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MAUD. 


BY BELLA @. MINTOR. 


In a valley low, where the harebells grow, 
And the wild rose droops her head; 
Where the soft winds play o'er the deep blue bay, 
Sleeps my own sweet, gentle Maud. 
O, darling! lost darling! 
O, dearest, gentle Maud! 
Now the hawthorn’s bloom strews thy early tomb, 
But thy spirit rests with God! 


One eve she was laid where the hawthorn shade 
Fell soft o’er the clayey mound; 

While the balmy breese through the dark green trees, 
Sighed low with a moaning sound. 


O, I saw them fold o’er her bosom cold 
Her small hands spotless white; 

While the eyes as blue as the violet’s hue, 
Were sealed in an endless night. 


Now, no more her gaze through a silken haze 
Will so fondly on me rest; 

For she’s sleeping low, where the harebells grow, 
With the green sod upon her breast. 


Now, Ill watch thee, dear, through the fading year, 
Till the air grows cold and chill; 

And when winter's snow o’er the tombstones blow, 
I will sit beside thee still. 


And perchance, dear love, from thy home above 
You will look down on me here: 
Till my sufferings o’er, and I weep no more, 
But shall sleep beside thee, dear. 
O, darling! lost darling! 
O, dearest, gentle Maud! 
Now the hawthorn’s bloom strews thy early tomb, 
But thy spirit rests with God! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


TWICE MARRIED. 


BY 8. C. RUSSELL. 


Far away in the depth of the forest of New 
York State, far out of any direct route, hemmed 
in by hills and almost hidden by them, stands, 
or stood the little village of Jefferson, a scattered 
group of houses, strung like uncouth beads upon 
the highway that leads round the head of a lake 
towards a town as loncly and insignificant as 
this, with a nucleus consisting of a weather- 
beaten church whose empty windows were 
boarded up, and spire still unfinished ; a rough 

hoolhouse, a blacksmith’s shop, a little building 
that served the double purpose of post-office and 
variety store, and a little distant, on a foaming 
stream that came down from the hills with a 
great clatter, a deserted old mill, the dead genius 
of the town, mossy, full of cracks, where the 
sunshine fell into the dusky idleness within, and 
even penetrated down to the mouldy old water- 
wheel, with its perpetual drip, with nettles and 
wild roses growing in its path, and a great, lazy 
slip that still fished in the mill-pond for logs that 
shook their green heads far up in the forest. 

Who first settled the place, and why they wan- 
dered so much out of the way, remains to be 
proved, but it would seem to a stranger, that 
some thriving little New England town had 
caught the western fever bodily, had been lost in 
a short cut across the wilderness and there re- 
mained to wither away, a ghost of its former 
busy self. 

The people were of the same tone individually 
as the community, or rather, the shell of the 
community, as the houses might be called. Each 
had his farm, large or small, on which he de- 
pended almost entirely for food and clothes, and 
it was two of these, better off than the rest, who 
kept the little store and the blacksmith’s shop ; 
but all were exceedingly local in their habits of 
life and thought, and no one’s mind seemed to 
soar beyond that range of hills that shut out the 
great, throbbing, thinking world, and shut them 
in. Only one man of them all had risen above 
the rest in liberality of sentiment, and breadth of 
thought, and he had been bound for years in the 
iron fetters of poverty and misappreciation. It 
was the village doctor, the pet scholar of his 
class, the darling, only child of a spiritual moth- 
er, the ornament of a choice society in an eastern 
town, who had committed the fatal error of mar- 
rying a woman who had nothing but beauty ; 
and to better his fortunes, and forget his humilia- 
tion in labor and change, had come into this out- 
of-the-way place and set himself down to an un- 
rewarded servitude, that bound him down until 
the great loosener of all chains came to his 
release. 

One child out of the flock that cl d 





had lived, a tract of woodlands, valueless until 
enterprise should come and open the country to 
business, and a vast amount of worthless claims 
for services, dating back often twenty-five years, 
and no more susceptible of collection than if they 
had been due from the wild Indians of the fron- 
tier. What was to be done? With all the in- 
dustry and careful management of the father, 
they had but just kept the wolf from the door; 
now, there was in his place two idle, incompetent 
sons, a mother without judgment or care, a son 
and daughter too young to be of much service, 
and Margaret, the father’s faithful assistant and 
counsellor. 

The mother was not willing to do one thing, 
the sons would not do another—each was clam- 
orous for a division of what there was, for both 
mother and sons had been very jealous of Mar- 
garet’s influence and wished to shake it off as 
much as possible. She could only pacify them 
by renouncing all claim to any part of the prop- 
erty, except such as devolved upon her as guar- 
dian to the younger children. She persuaded 
her brothers to hire themselves out in the neigh- 
borhood, while a farmer whose lands adjoined 
their own, was induced to cultivate them for half 
the profits. Then, after much solicitation and a 
great deal of gossip among the old ladies of the 
neighborhood, Margaret obtained the post of 
teacher of the little school, and at the same time 
hung up a few patterns of dresses and a couple 
of caps in one of the windows of the old house, 
by way of sign. When the children were let 
loose from the schoolroom at noon, she sat down 
to her bit of bread and cheese, and in the short 
hour that elapsed, worked diligently at such ar- 
ticles as the neighbors employed her to make. 
Many a prim-looking cap and economical bonuet 
saw the light first from the loop-hole of a window 
that lighted the schoolmistress’s desk. There 
was little money in exchange for them, but 
yellow butter-cakes, and bushels of wheat and 
roots, and little spotted cheeses, and egys, and 
nicely-dressed fowls. So the family lived com- 
fortably enough for a while on these and the 
garden that Horace, the youngest boy, cultivated, 
and the meat from a pig that had been given to 
Margaret. She had enough, too, when her sum- 
mer wages came in, to clothe them all comfortably 
for winter, but not a dollar to lay up towards 
Horace’s education, as she had hoped to have. 

She tried hard for the winter term of the 
school, but it had been an immemorial custom 
to give it to a master, and all the neighborhood 
held up its hands in astonishment when she was 
mentioned. So, after some consultation, she 
went half a mile from home to nurse a bed-ridden 
woman, and take charge of her house. It was 
a tiresome charge, and took her almost complete- 
ly from home, but the wages were very good and 
sure, and she thought of Horace and little Katy 
when she was weary, or hurt with a hasty word. 
How thankful she was for spring and liberty 
again. One week out in the fields and woods 
with her brother and sister—though in that week 
even, she contrived to perform much labor—and 
she was ready for the school again, and for such 
jobs of sewing and knitting as were furnished 
her by the neighbors. She had laid up twenty- 
five dollars towards Horace’s education, and that 
alone lightened her labors wonderfully. In the 
mean time, she taught the boy and girl out of 
the mouldy old books, as her father had taught 
her, and they looked up to their elder sister as a 
saint, and learned for love of her. 

Against Margaret’s advice, the two brothers 
undertook to carry on the farm that summer, 
and had the usual ill-fortune of improvident 
people. The hay was spoiled for want of prompt- 
ness in curing; the wheat half lodged before it 
was reaped, the potatoes half rotted, and many 
of the turnips were frozen into the ground by an 
uncommonly early winter. When the accounts 
were squared, the brothers were fifty dollars in 
debt, and not only the little hoard for Horace’s 
education, but almost the whole of the summer’s 
wages went to settle the bills. Margaret made 
no reproaches, but she never shed bitterer tears 
than those upon her bed that night. One of the 
brothers, discouraged with his ill-success at 
home, packed up his bundle of clothes and 
started out into the world to seek his fortune, 
taking as an outfit the remainder of Margaret’s 
money, and the only good suit of clothes that 
her father had left. Word came back in a few 
weeks that he was working as a lumberman in 
the forests some fifty miles distant, and had a 
fair prospect of doing something for himself. 





round his fireside, partook largely of her father’s 
temperament and was a most unspeakable com- 
fort to him. To carry her out in his arms and 
point her to the wonders of the sky, the wood or 
field, while her bright eyes drank in his words 
with a woman’s intelligence; to sit, in stormy 
days or long evenings, and teach her from the 
rusty, dog-eared old library, that but for him and 
the child would have moulded in a vacant closet, 
the charms of history and poetry, the lore of 
classic ages, the science of his own, until her ex- 
panding intellect was a fit match for her teacher’s, 
repaid the father for all the mental destitution of 
his life. And the love she bore him was a rich 
treasure for any man. To see her walking down 
by the lake, arm in arm with him, coming often 
out of the door, when he worked without, to 
speak to him, and running down the path to 
swing open the gate, when the rusty old gig and 
spavined horse brought their tired master home 
from some night visit, that most probably added 
nothing to his purse, to see her fond, caressing 
look and touch, and hear her tender words of 
welcome, was like getting a glimpse of heaven 
through the open door. 

When the poor doctor, prematurely gray and 
wrinkled, lay down on his bed to die, he told his 
fond watcher that but for her, he might many a 
time have laid him down in the furrow and died 
from mere hopelessness. And he blessed her 
with tears and sobs, and breathed his last breath 
on her shoulder, with her arms about him, and 
her trembling lips pressed to his cheek, and she 
saw him laid away in an eternal rest, and went 
back to her labors, thankful in all her sadness 
that his troubles were at an end. When the es- 
tate was settled, there was found to be only the 


The ining brother, disappointed of obtain- 
ing work near at home, and too much smitten by 
the charms of a buxom girl in the neighborhood, 
to leave it, began to clamor for a division of the 
property. Margaret reminded him of his ill-luck 
that season, but he gave her no peace until she 
consented to a division, although she would not 
give up her claim upon a portion of the house, 
as a guardian of the children. Again she hired 
herself out for the winter, though for less wages 
than before, but when spring came she had noth- 
ing to lay away. She-had been obliged to an- 
ticipate her wages to purchase clothes and other 
necessaries for the family, and among the rest, 
her elder brother, who sat idly at home all win- 
ter, working upon a machine for which he hoped 
to obtain a patent. When spring came, he went 
to work upon his portion of the farm, and by 
eafly sammer brought home his wife to the old 
house. 

This last misfortune seemed to Margaret the 
finishing blow. The girl was respectable, and 
certainly very diligent, but how was her brother 
to support her when he could not take care of 
himself ; and how was her mother, who never put 
any restraint upon herself, to live with a daugh- 
ter-in-law? The event justified her fears, for in 
a few weeks the two had quarrelled and were not 
upon speaking terms. This enabled Margaret 
to separate them into two families, and possibly 
prevented her mother from giving away all her 
substance to her son. As the season waned, 
Margaret began to think what she should do for 
the coming winter. Here were three to be pro- 
vided for, and nothing seemed to offer. She had 
been thinking of it all day, and it made her step 
heavy and her face sad as she came home. But 
it would not do to discourage them, for if she 





half-cultivated farm, with the house where they 


faltered there would be no hope left; so she 


raised her head and put on the best smile she 
could ¢ d, as she approached the gate. 
Close beside it stood a saddled horse, a strange 
one, too, with the little round portmanteau car- 
ried by travellers in lonely districts. Margaret 
thought of her brother, and went in hastily to 
meet a very grave man, of about forty, who was 
talking to her mother and holding Katy on his 
knee. It was a missionary preacher, who was 
seeking out destitute neighborhoods, and who 
rode thirty miles through the wilderness to preach 
the gospel in this secluded town. He seemed to 
feel from the first that Margaret had need of 
consolation for he turned towards her with a fath- 
erly sort of tenderness, inexpressibly soothing to 





soon enlisted her mother and even Katy in his 
favor. So poor Margaret, though her very soul 
revolted from the thought, was obliged to hear 
it from morning until night. 

And her heart certainly pleaded strongly for 
those she loved. To make her mother comfort- 
able once more, to secure a home for Katy, and 
—darling project of her heart—to educate Hor- 
ace, and see him take the place that poverty and 
prejudice shut up from her father, these seemed 
almost enough to sell herself for—almost, but 
not quite. When she had lain awake hour after 
hour of the still winter nights, thinking of all 
the good, gentle women who had husbands quite 
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her harassed spirit. She sat down and listened 
to him, for he did not require her to talk, but 
went on with a quiet narrative of his adventures 
in the woods, told for Katy’s benefit, with now 
and then a graver remark for the elder members, 
and a gentle, penetrating glance, that said, “I 
read your soul, andI pity you.” , 

The next day he came in to see her school, 
and advised her so gently, and had so many 
fresh, genial things to say, that he seemed to 
take the sunlight all out of the low room when 
he went away. And so it was all over the dis- 
trict. He went from house to house with quiet 
words of cheer that seemed to fit each peculiar 
case; he spoke searchingly and prayed with 
fervor from the desk of the old schoolhouse, and 
seemed to steal something of the bitterness of 
every wound. One who has never lived in a se- 
cluded town, out of the way of gossip and 
change, and felt how the very ideas grow stale 
and mouldy for want of friction with newer and 
rougher cornered ones, and how the monotonous 
days and weeks, dry of variety themselves, soak 
up all the mdisture of life and character, leaving 
nothing but dry husks of intercourse, can appre- 
ciate the eagerness with which a stranger freighted 
with news is sought after, pumped dry of facts 
and fancies, laid under contribution for advice 
and sympathy, until he rides out of town, all 
weak and limp from the exhausting process, 
and the satisfied inhabitants look gratefully and 
sadly after the departing vehicle of so much 
pleasure. 

So it was with Mr. Meadows, when he 
turned his horse’s head from Jefferson. He 
had imparted of his fulness to the starved people 
in this woodland town, and went off weary with 
his constant labor, but consoled by the thought 
of the comfort he had left behind him. It was 
a sweet, autumnal day, one of those half-bright, 
half-misty, listening days that come down upon 
an autumnal landscape as the humming-bird 
comes upon the flowers, never quite lighting, but 
with bright feet hanging high up among the 
trees, and purple, gauzy, fearful wings spread 
all abroad above the hills, and diving down into 
dewy hollows with sudden turns that seemed 
blocked up by the forest, and rattling pole- 
bridges that spanned many a foaming brook. 
The great mass of foliage was gone, but there 
were still plenty of purple asters, untouched of 
frost, glowing as far as eye could see into the 
forest, and a few great, flapping leaves of moose- 
wood, green as June, with bright blotches of 
scarlet upon them, and little snug beeches hiding 
with rich yellow tops the few contraband boughs 
of green below, and cool cedars, and scrub oaks 
forgetting in the shade of their neighbor pines 
all about the winter, glossy with all the summer’s 
prime. These beauties, with the bracing air, 
and the chirp of a few birds that hopped soberly 
beneath the trees, soon dispelled all the traveller’s 
annoyance and opened his heart. 

“She has the sweetest face I ever saw,” he 
muttered, following out the train of thought that 
had occupied him thus far. “A lovely face, 
and so worn and sad-looking it makes my heart 
ache. What a burden she has, and how she 
bears it! If I was buta rich man now howI 
could relieve her! I’m glad I could comfort her 
though, for I’m sure I did her good. She said 
so, and her fage really looked glad when she 
talked with me. Well, well, Archie Meadows, 
you mustn’t build any air-castles. You’ve lived 
too long for that.” And he whipped up his 
horse and began to sing a cheerful song. 

That winter more than justified Margaret’s 
forebodings. It was long and cold, and the 
roads for much of the time were blocked by 
snows and swept with tempestuous winds. Her 
brother went off to join a lumbering gang, in a 
distant section of the woodlands, and his wife 
went home to her father’s. Horace found a place 
where he could work and go to school—but his 
sister knew that his coat was thin, and shivered 
for him in every blast. For herself there was 
no stated employment, only such jobs as she 
could pick up after a weary walk of a mile or 
two through the snow. Katy went to school a 
part of the winter, but her shoes failed, and there 
were none to replace them; for Margaret felt 
that her mother must be made comfortable first. 
Sometimes a kind neighbor would think of the 
doctor’s lonely family, and come round or send 
some little thing ; but Margaret was too proud 
to beg, and charity in most shapes is but a poor 
dependence. Often and often the three went to 
bed supperless, and got up with no breaking of 
the fast. Sometimes they lived for days upon 
turnips or other roots, roasted, with a little salt to 
make them palatable, sometimes upon bread and 
water, and for most of the time allowed them- 
selves but two meals each day. Katy bore this 
with true womanly fortitude, but Margaret had 
a great trial in her mother. She bemoaned her 
early days and told long stories of their abun- 
dance, as a contrast to the poverty of her old age ; 
she reproached her daughter, she scarcely knew 
why, and what was much harder for Margaret, 
reproached her dead husband for bringing her far 
from home, into such an inhospitable country. 

To add to all this sorrow, came another, in 
the shape of a most importunate suitor for her 
hand. He was the wealthiest man in all the dis- 
trict, and the only one who had ready money on 
all occasions, a widower of fifty, childless, coarse- 
natured, penurious, and not at all beloved, 
though he had really no bad traits of character. 
He wanted a wife above the ordinary tone of 
women, but still practical enough to keep all the 





well-oiled wheels of his household going ; he had 
set not his heart, but his will on Margaret, and 


as unpl as Mr. Sands, and who seemed 
very happy with them, and wondering if she 
should not get accustomed to his rough ways, 
and be happy in the fulfilment of her duties, and 
the prosperity of her family, one visit would des- 
troy the whole edifice, and she was as far from 
consenting as before. 

But spring came on, an unusually cold, bleak 
season. Her brother came back and took his 
wife to live in the house, and joined his coarser 
reproaches for throwing away such an offer, te 
her mother’s. The brother still absent, had but 
little for himself, and nothing to send home. 
Katy was destitute, so was her mother, so was 
Horace, and worse still, the boy was becoming 
discouraged, and told her one day with tears in 
his eyes, that he should give up_ all chance of 
studying, they were so poor. 

That night, with a face like death, and a heart 
almost broken, Margaret accepted her suitor, on 
condition that her mother and younger brother 
and sister-should have a home with her, and that 
she should be permitted to assist her brother in 
his education. These were very hard conditions, 
but Margaret was firm, and with a mental reser- 
vation that he should use his own judgment in 
keeping the promises, he made them, and the 
next day d his engag to his 
friends. Once having promised, Margaret was 
uneasy until the sacrifice was completed. She 
urged forward the preparations, working night 
and day lest she should have timg to think, and 
only gave way to her grief when the sacrifice 
was perfected, and she stood in her husband’s 
house. It was well no one saw her then, for it 
needed all the strength she possessed to regain 
her calmness again, and she had resolved that 
he should have no just ground of complaint. 

She entered at once into all the duties of her 
new station with an active interest, and wore as 
much as possible, a cheerful face; but the pun- 
ishment of those who for ever so strong or so 
noble a motive, forsake their principles, was upon 
her, and she felt it more and more. Her mother 
was not welcome there, she saw very soon, and 
discouraged and humbled at the covert taunts of 
her son-in-law, the old lady talked querulously 
of dying and going from a world that was weary 
of her. Katy’s pretty ways won her rather more 
favor, but even she could not but feel that she 
ate the brea of charity. As for Horace, he 
seemed to have earned the especial dislike of his 
new brother—a very upright, pleasant-tempered 
boy, he was too much given to study and med- 
itation, and loved labor too little for the penuri- 
ous man of business—but for Margaret’s sake, 
he tried to comply with all the requirements of 
the place, and to bear his ill-treatment in silence. 
But the greatest disappointment of all was when 
the time came that Margaret had hoped to send 
her brother to school. She had taught him se- 
cretly all summer, and was happy and proud, in 
spite of the deep-seated sorrows of her life, in the 
prospect of his advancement. What was her 
dismay when her husband absolutely refused to 
redeem his promise. He had burden enough 
now, he wondered she should have the face to 
ask anything more of him. By a mighty effort 
she conquered the rush of indignant emotion, 
and left the room in silence. Then, for the first 
time, she felt how deeply a woman errs, when 
she marries from any other motive than love or 
profound respect. Now, when the hopes that 
gilded her servitude were swept away, she felt 
how weak and how wicked she had been to 
yield to the solicitations of those who torgot 
their duty to her when they advised her to give 
her hand without her heart. Very bitter 
was the repentance and humiliation, but Mar- 
garet never spared herself at all. She looked 
resolutely into her future life, and prepared her- 
self for its trials. 

Very fortunately for Katy and Horace, Mr. 
Meadows came to the settlement in early au- 
tumn. He had kept them on his mind all the 
time, he said, and had come all that distance 
on purpose to bring them an offer, or, rather two 
offers. A lady friend of his in a large town in 
Connecticut, his native place, had lost an only 
child some months before, and wanted a cheer- 
ful companion of Katy’s age.- She would have 
all the privileges of a daughter, and her educa- 
tion could go on at home. As for Horace, he 
had found'a man who was willing to advance 
money for his education, taking his written prom- 
ise that he should pay when he should be able. 
He was willing to vouch for both parties, and 
would have a constant care over the young 
people if their mother would trust them. 

Mrs. Grey sobbed at the mention of her chil- 
dren’s leaving her, and even Margaret hesitated 
about sending them so far from home with a 
stranger, but her husband decided the matter by 
saying, that if they refused so good an oppor- 
tunity they might leave his house. And so the 
offers were accepted. 

Margaret saw very little of Mr. Meadows dur- 
ing this visit, and indeed she felt disappointed 
and grieved that he came to see her so little. 
No doubt, she thought, he kept aloof from a wo- 
man who had made a mercenary marriage, and 
right that he should. She could scarcely tear her- 
self away from the clasping arms of her brother 
and sister, and with a deeper depression than she 
had ever known, saw them leave the town by the 
rocky hill that rose above the old church, and 
shut out the winding road beyond. She saw the 
last glimpse of them from the little hill in the or- 
chard, answered the wave of Horace’s handker- 
chief, and went back, feeling that it would be a 
privilege to die. 

From that time a life of endless labor, and 








care and querulous repining, and coarse re- 


proaches and taunts, lay before Margaret. Her 
husband was jealous for the tenderness he had 
never sought and would not trouble himself to 
win now, but claimed as a right, jealous of her 
great superiority to himself; and not the fullest 
devotion to his interests, the most entire deference 
and humility, could conciliate him. He felt that 
his wife neither loved nor respected him, and 
was nothing else than an unhappy slave in his 
house, and he hated her accordingly, and made 
her life as little tolerable as it could be possible. 
The old mother’s place was so bitter that when 
the next year the children came home under the 
convoy of the good minister, and he offered her 
a place by his hearth to be near her younger 
children, and watch over them, she gladly ac- 
cepted the offer and went with them. 

Thus three more years passed—a lifetime of 
pain and care for Margaret, who grew premature- 
ly old in the working out of her penalty. Left 
all alone, for her eldest brothers only aggravated 
her troubles—without happiness in her house, 
she still strove to be cheerful and kind, and to 
do her duty as nearly as possible like a loving 
srif—. Of three children that were born to her, 
all were laid in infancy by an old grave, beneath 
a beech tree in the corner of the doctor’s field, 
and if Margaret shed many tears above them all, 
they were not without sweetness, for she remem- 
bered that the seedtime is a promise and prophecy 
of the harvest. And presently there was another 
grave made there, and Margaret was a widow. 
Prostrated with a sudden illness, her husband 
had only time to make a will, cutting his wife 
off as much as possible from the inheritance of 
his property, before he became delirious. He 
lived but a few days from that time, and Mar- 
gaiet was free. Her brother and sister came 
home to be with her until the shock was over, 
and would fain have persuaded her to collect 
what little was left to her, and return with them. 
But she refused to leave her native place, and 
taking a few rooms in a neighboring house, be- 
gan for the first time to live peacefully, though 
in extreme loneliness. Her married brother had 
children, and in them Margaret was greatly in- 
terested ; there were many poor and sick ones 
who needed just such a person as she, and she 
soon fell into a life of quiet usefulness, bright- 
ened a little by some of her old studies and the 
cordial friendship of her neighbors. 

There is a happiness untouched of sorrow, 
like flowers whose roots die with the season, and 
know nothing of the winter’s discipline, and a 
riper, stronger joy that has survived the frost and 
racking blast, with vigor still to put forth a rich- 
er foliage, and rear itself into a higher and 
firmer stature—and this last experience was 
Margaret’s. Months passed slowly over her 
head, she mourned not as a loving wife, but as 
an immortal, thinking being, who had seen one 
torn from her side without preparation, she re- 
pented humbly of all her anger and disgust to- 
wards him, and she began to be happy again, as 
was natural and right. Happy that her brother 
and sister were prosperous and good, that her 
mother was comfortable, that she had true friends 
about her, that nature was as beautiful as ever to 
her, and that God was very good, as she saw 
now more plainly than ever before. Thus months 
crept into years, and she was still fair, with a 
subdued gentleness and cheerfulness about her 
that won all hearts, and left a track of purity 
and hope wherever she walked. People began 
to think her a saint, too pure and holy for earthly 
passion, or intimate earthly relations, but in her 
heart she felt as a lonely, loving woman, needing 
and craving more tenderness than she received. 
She thought a little sadly of it one summer day, 
as she walked out towards the woods and 
gathered simples for a sick neighbor. 

“ Shall I live and die a childless widow, with 
this great void in my heart?” she asked herself. 
“ Couldn’t I be as useful, if I were still a little 
happier ?” 

Poor Margaret! There was one near to en- 
swer the question for you. Out of a distant 
turn in the road, as if Providence had sent him 
at that particular moment, trotted the gray horse 
of minister Meadows, with his master, lost in a 
fit of musing that had much the color of Mar- 
garet’s. He saw her just as she turned to walk 
quietly home, and, spurring up his horse, soon 
alighted beside her. The minister was more 
than usually agitated as he took her hand, and 
forgot to drop 4t, so that Margaret had to draw 
it gently away at last. She found it more diffi- 
cult than usual to talk, and after the first inquiries 
for herself and the neighbors, and a little pleas- 
ant news of her relatives, he walked on beside 
her in complete silence, the gray horse following 
behind and snatching at the grass by the road 
side when his master relaxed the rein. At 
length the minister looked at the downcast face 
of his companion and drew a deep breath. 

“T’ve been thinking, Margaret, that you and 
I are both a little lonely,” he said. 

She only looked up in his face with a bashful 
glance and looked down at the grass again. 

“I fancy we would both be happier together,” 
he said, with a quiver in his voice, but she only 
trembled and grew a little pale. “I loved once 
as young men do, and was cheated out of love 
and faith, and perhaps you would object to that, 
Margaret,” he continued, in still deeper agitation. 
“They laugh at an old man’s love, but it’s no 
delusion, as I know. I think there is none other 
more earnest. Could you content yourself with 
it, my dear?” 

He turned and took her hand in his own, and 
her answer was a smile and a soft pressure of 
her lips on his fingers, but the minister was con- 
ient, and in less than a month went proudly out 
of the little town with his wife beside him. 








THE BEWILDERED PUPIL. 


Ina country school the dominie was giving 
out his Bible lesson, with a good admonisher in 
the shape of a cane in his righthand. He asked 
a young hopeful, “ Who created the heaven and 
the earth?” The lad not being prepared with 
the reply, the preceptor asked in a louder voice, 
at the same time raising his admonisher in a 
threatening manner over the devoted head of the 
boy, “ Who created the heavens, the earth, the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, stupid boy? Teil 
me immediately.” The lad biubbered out, ex- 





tending his hands to protect his head, “ Is was I, 
sir, pray forgive me; I'll never do it again !” 
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\ought a little sadly of it one summer day, 
e walked out towards the woods and 
ved simples for a sick neighbor. 
shall I live and die a childless widow, with 
‘reat void in my heart?” she asked herself. 
ildn’t I be as useful, if I were still a littl 
ier?” ‘ 
or Margaret! There was one near to an- 
the question for you. Out of a distant 
in the road, as if Providence had sent him 
it particular moment, trotted the gray horse 
inister Meadows, with his master, lost in a 
musing that had much the color of Mar- 
'’s. He saw her just as she turned to walk 
ly home, and, spurring up his horse, soon 
ted beside her. The minister was more 
usually agitated as he took her hand, and 
t to dropdt, so that Margaret had to draw 
itly away at last. She found it more diffi- 
than usual to talk, and after the first inquiries 
erself and the néighbors, and a little pleas- 
ews of her relatives, he walked on beside 
n complete silence, the gray horse following 
nd and snatching at the grass by the road 
when his master relaxed the rein. At 
,th the minister looked at the downcast face 
is companion and drew a deep breath. 
(’ve been thinking, Margaret, that you and 
: both a little lonely,” he said. 
1¢ only looked up in his face with a bashful 
ce and looked down at the grass again. 
{ fancy we would both be happier together,” 
aid, with a quiver in his voice, but she only 
ibled and grew a little pale. “ I loved once 
oung men do, and was cheated out of love 
faith, and perhaps you would object to that, 
garet,” he continued, in still deeper agitation. 
uey laugh at an old man’s love, but it’s no 
sion, as I know. I think there is none other 
e earnest. Could you content yourself with 
iy dear?” 
le turned and took her hand in his own, and 
answer was a smile and a soft pressure of 
lips on his fingers, but the minister was con- 
, and in less than a month went proudly out 
he little town with his wife beside him. 





THE BEWILDERED PUPIL. 
na country school the dominie was giving 
his Bible lesson, with a good admonisher in 
shape of a cane in his right hand. He asked 
yung hopeful, “‘ Who created the heaven and 
earth?” The lad not being prepared with 
reply, the preceptor asked in a louder voice, 
che same time raising his admonisher in a 
eatening manner over the devoted head of the 
, “ Who created the heavens, the earth, the 
, the moon, and the stars, stupid boy? Tell 
immediately.” The lad blubbered out, ex- 
ling his hands to protect his head, “ It was I, 
pray forgive me; I'll never do it again !” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Hanky.—We cannot inform you of the requirements; but 
ring an appointment, every midshi is 

now fitted for his profession at the naval school at 
=o 

I. V.—Washington’s hand-writing was neat, plain and 
characteristic. Only on one occasion did he ever in- 
dulge in a flourish, and that was in his letter to Gov- 
ernor Clinton, ing the of peace. 
oct te’ Sanne corner the word ‘‘ Peace” is in- 
8) in gigan ters, accompanied by a tremen- 
dous flourish of the quill. ai A 

L. M.—Moore gives us the five most remarkable instances 
of early authorship, Pope, Congreve, Churchill, Chat- 
terton and Byron. 

Garpener.— Wellingtonia gigantea of California, 
grows to the height of 500 feet. 

T. C., Montreal.—The Mississippi was never ‘‘ frozen its 
pak bP we have seen an absurd state- 


ment . ; 

R. P.—To cure coffee in tion, the kernels should be 
dried after gath » in og or on beds of 
slate. This is the method adopted in Brazil. 

** UnrortunaTs.”"—Total abstinence is your only safe- 

. Remember that “‘ the second draught serveth 

r pleasure, the third for shame, the fou: for mad- 

ness, the fifth for crime, and the first as a genteel and 
alluring introduction to all these.”’ 

Brcinner.—Agricultural science has been well stated to 
be “* a connected exposition of the relations of the soil, 
atmosphere, plant and animal, being the united contri- 
butions of all the sciences to the scientific theory—the 
abstract doctrines of agriculture, without special refer- 
ence to considerations of profit or economy.” 

Narorauist, Boston.—Appli for ad to the 
Natural History Society, are made through a member, 
who submits them to acommittee, who make inquiries 
as to the applicant, and if the result is satisfactory, 
report his name for ballot. Minors are not admitted. 

Svusursan.—We think highly of the Concord grape. It 
ripens very early, and the clusters are large and hand- 











some. 

8. 8.—Parhelia are mock suns, which appear at places 
where two haloes or arches of luminous circles about 
the sun meet. are the prismatic haloes some- 
times seen about the sun and moon. 

. D.—Gregory Orloff, the first of his family who rose to 
distinction, and the special favorite of Catherine the 
Great of Russia, died in 1783. 

A youne Reaper.—Birds have no external ear, with the 
exception of night-birds, which have a large exterior 
conch, in the form of this leathery piece of tlesh. 

x. Y.—Nabob is a corruption of navab, the plural of 
naib, re a deputy. In the east many persons 
bear it as a titular appendage, though it was originally 
given only to the governor of a province, or commander 
of the troops. 

C.—Many of the tian mummies are two or three 
thousand years old, and owe their preservation to the 
extreme dryness of the soil and mildness ef the climate. 

Inquirer —Lands held by a corporation are said to be 
held in mortmain (mortua manu, dead hand); the 
meaning of which is that the estate is inalienable. 





SUMMER PHILOSOPHY. 

We are writing under a strong atmospheric 
Pp , in a costume that is "y to de- 
scribe. Somebody says the thermometer that 
hangs at the neighboring apothecary’s door in- 
dicates ninety in the shade—more likely a thou- 
sand by the feeling. There is no air stirring. 
The fringes of the ings hang motionless ; the 
lightest feather in a lady’s cap is stirless. A 
monkey residing on the summit of an organ, the 
owner of which is asleep on the steps of the op- 
posite church, looks wilted, and is altogether too 
lazy to crack the shells of a handful of nuts 
which a passing boy has thrown him in a fit of 
reckless generosity. The water-cart passes, but 
the “limping aliment,” as Mrs. Partington 
would say, turns into steam as it touches the 
pavement. The manufacture of ice cream has 
ceased—it has become a physical impossibility. 
Fears are entertained by the timorous that Co- 
chituate lake will evaporate; the Millerites are 
holding ecstatic meetings, and “roughs” are 
anticipating a general blow up of the world. 

Thank fortune we don’t weigh more than a 
hundred and sixty, for we have just seen a fat 
man carried home on a shutter in a state of col- 
lapse. Well, this is “‘ one of the days we read 








* about,” and we have a shrewd suspicion that the 


“clerk of the weather ” has, like the razor-strop 
man, “a few more of the same sort left.” We 
must make up our minds to be boiled like a 
spring shad. And now the question comes, 
“ What are you going to do about it?” 

We propose to tell you—we mean to “keep 
cool.” You smile; but, for all the horrors we 
have depicted, it is within the bounds of possi- 
bility. In the first place we must forget that we 
are bound to be a fast people. We must discard 
from our minds the supposition that it is neces- 
sary, in order to keep up our reputations, to hur- 
ry to and from our places of business, as if we 
were walking a match against time. Festina 
lente—hasten slowly—was a very good motto of 
those old fogies who lived over the water, where 
the fighting is going on, and talked Latin. We 
must learn to glide tranquilly along, at least 
during the summer solstice. Old Bullion pitch- 
ing down to State Street the other day, at a 2:40 
gait, had a sun stroke, and nothing is left of him 
but a mass of bank stock and dividends. Then, 
above all, we “ must not let our angry passions 
rise.” The brief madness of passion is rather 
apoplectic in its tendency, like old Mr. Weller’s 
style of laughing. Diet, too, is an important 
item to be looked after. Don’t eat meat, or at 
least very sparingly, while the hot weather lasts. 
The chief use of meat is to keep up the internal 
system of caloric, and what’s the use of firing up 
in July? Farinaceous food, ripe fruits, fresh 
vegetables—these are what all sensible peuple 
select from the bill of fare at their hotel tables, 
or send home to their families. Bathing of 
course “goes without saying it,” as a French 
expression, literally translated, has it. Of course 
nobody out of an insane hospital would think of 
sitting or sleeping in a draught. 

So much for bodily and moral observances. 
With regard to reading and study, the mind 
must have a light diet, like the body. We would 
advise no one to commence a course of mathe- 
matics or physics. We would avoid reading by 
lamplight—eschew all laborious investigations, 
and confine ourselves to light and agreeable 
papers and books. With these precautions we 
think even those who are obliged to pass the hot 
season in the country will be able to glide along 
through the summer comfortably. They must 
endure the trials of the weather, and it will aid 
their philosophy to reflect that these broiling suns 
of July and August are preparing bounteous 
harvests, and heaping up luxuries and comforts 
for the coming autumn and winter. 


HOW **DYED” FOR LOVE. 

An amusing story is told, as an episode in a 
story in a late foreign review, about a military 
young gentleman who “dyed” for love. The 
affair occurred in Paris. The hero was named 
De Marsay. He had insulted a young woman, 
the wife of a dyer, in the Rue de Marais, who 
sent her husband to meet him, a fellow strong as 
a Hercules, and of an ungovernable temper. He 
rushed wildly on De Marsay, who defended him- 
self for some time with his rapier ; a false thrust, 
however, broke the weapon at the hilt, and the 
dyer springing forward caught poor Gustave 
round the body and actually carried him off 
over his head, and plunged him neck and heels 
into an enormous tank filled with dye-stuff. 
How he escaped drowning—how he issued from 
the house and ever reached his home he never 
was able to tell. It is more than probable the 
consequences of the calamity absorbed and ob- 
literated all else; for when he awoke next day 
he discovered that he was totally changed—his 
skin, from head to foot, being dyed a deep blue! 
It was in vain that he washed and washed, boiled 
himself in hot baths, or essayed a hundred 
cleansing remedies, nothing availed in the least, 
in fact many thought he came out only bluer 
than before. The most learned of the faculty 
were consulted, the most distinguished chemists 
—all in vain. At last a dyer was sent for, who 
in an ‘instant recognized the peculiar tint, and 
said, “ Ah, there is but one man in Paris has 
the secret of this color, and he lives in the Rue 
de Marais.” 

Here was a terrible blow to all hope, and in 
the discouragement it inflicted three long months 
were passed, De Marsay growing thin and 
wretched from fretting, and by his despondency 
occasioning his friends the deepest solicitude. 
At length one of his relatives resolved on a bold 
step. He went direct to the Rue de Marais, and 
demanded to speak withthe dyer. It is not very 
easy to say how he opened a negotiation of such 
delicacy ; that he did so with consummate tact and 
skill there can be no doubt, for he so worked on 
the dyer’s compassion by the picture of the poor 
young fellow, utterly ruined in his career, unable 
to face the world—to meet his regiment—even to 
appear before the enemy, being blue !—that the 
dyer at last confessed his pity, but at the same 
time cried out, “What canI do? There is no 
getting it off again !” 

“No getting it off again! do you really tell me 
that ?” exclaimed the wretched negotiator. 

“Impossible, that’s the patent,” said the other, 
with an ill-dissembled pride. “I’ve spent seven 
years in the invention. I only hit upon it last 
October. Its grand merit is that it resists all at- 
tempts to efface it.” 

“ And do you tell me,” cries the friend in ter- 
ror, that this poor fellow must go down to his 
grave in that odious—well, I mean no offence— 
in that unholy tint?” 

“ There is but one thing in my power, sir.” 

“ Well, what is it, in the name of mercy? 
Out with it and name your price.” 

“T can make him a very charming green !” 

It is needless to say that this offer was rejected 
in despair. Color for color, it was better to be 
blue than green. 





THE NEW MARKETS IN PARIS. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce says that there have just 
been completed there a group of six of the most 
magnificent market pavilions in the world, 
formed of glass and iron, and covering a surface 
of about 30,000 square yards. To these are be- 
ing added four other pavilions, occupying a 
space of 12,000 square yards. ‘There is no such 
market in any other capitalof Europe. But this 
is not considered enough, and the “ municipal 
council,” in other words, the Prefect of the 
Seine and the government, have just decided that 
two more pavilions are wanted, which will cover 
a new space of 7000 square yards (making about 
50,000 in all), and are estimated to cost eight 
millions of francs in construction, besides the 
expense of purchasing and clearing the ground. 
The entire expense of these markets can scarcely 
be altogether less than a hundred and fifty 
millions. 





Serious Waryines.—Never contradict a 
woman when she is abusing her husband. Never 
read your letters just before going to bed, as they 
may damage your sleep. Never ask a favor of 
a man until he has dined, unless you wish to get 
refused. Never inquire how a French dish is 
made, as the solution of the mystery may have 
the effect of spoiling your appetite. 





Happy Expression.—An old divine, cau- 
tioning the clergy against engaging in violent 
controversy, uses the following happy simile: 
“Tf we will be contending, let us contend like 
the olive and the vine, who shall produce the 
most and the best fruit; not like the aspen and 
the elm, which shall make the most noise in the 
wind.” 





“No, I raanx You.’’—Two travellers were 
viewing Mount Vesuvius early one morning. 
“ Would you like a hot roll for breakfast ?”’ asked 
the guide. ‘“ No, I thank you,” was the reply of 
the travellers, as they looked into the terrible 
abyss of red hot lava. 





War Poretrry.—Mery, the French poet, wit 
and editor, has commenced the issue of a poetic 
chronicle in Paris, published every Sunday, en- 
titled “‘ Napoleon in Italy.”” Mery is a brilliant 
fellow, but an inveterate courtier of the “ powers 
that be.” 





Aw Eyeuisn Buiyi.—In a charity sermon in 
behalf of the Blind Asylum, the preacher 
gravely remarked, ‘tsIf all the world were blind, 
what a melancholy sight it would be!” 





A new Privitece.—Surely it is a privilege 
to be kissed by the breeze that has kissed all the 
pretty women in the world. 


- +e. 





Coyscmmate SK1LL.—Bogle makes wigs so 
natural that the wearers have their hair cut 





regularly. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The Southern Steamship Co. are about to 
run steamers between Boston and Charleston. 

Americans eat too fast. The English hour at 
dinner is far more conducive to health. 

The Germans of this country are enthusiastic 
about a monument to General Steuben. 

The Haytien Legislature has formally ban- 
ished for life the ex-emperor and his family. 

Mr. Alfred Jansen, of Le Claire, Illinois, died 
lately from the sting of a honey-bee. 

No man is allowed to marry in Austria who 
cannot sign the marriage certificate. 

A traveller in Africa has discovered a new ani- 
mal which is called the Koulam Kamba. 

A letter-writer pretends that Gen. Espinasse 
was shot at Magenta by his own troops. 

There have been some signs of mutiny among 
the English regiments on service in India. 

Mr. Hillard, associate editor of the Boston Cou- 
rier, is travelling in Europe with Rufus Choate. 

It is said that Madame McMahon does not 
like her new title of Dachess of Magenta. 

A severe and destructive tornado recently oc- 
curred in Gloucester county, Virginia. 

A railroad engineer was lately garotted in 
Havana for running off the track. 

The famous Winans “cigar-steamer” lately 
made twenty-one miles an hour on a trial trip. 

Smith O’Brien reached home safely, after his 
extensive tour in this country. 

Ferocity is as often assumed as gentleness. 
There are many sheep in wolves’ clothing. 

The man who starts in life determined to 
reach a certain point, generally succeeds. 

Precocity is not genius, though often mistaken 
for it. Like a false blossom, it yields no fruit. 

Never be influenced by external appearances 
in judging of a person’s worth or character. 

A literary man has been'compared to aspar- 
agus—because the head is the best part of him. 

To produce a small foot in Peru, the little 
toes of female infants are amputated. 

The world would be happier, if people devoted 
more time to the intercourse of friendship. 

Neatness, modesty, economy and charity, are 
generally the characteristics of “ old maids.” 

Dean Swift says that every man can be agree- 
able, though all cannot be brilliant. 

Of 36,000,000 Frenchmen, each writes on an 
average seven letters in a year. ° 

Economy is the parent of integrity, liberty, 
ease, temperance, cheerfulness and health. 

Vice and folly may feel the edge of wit, but 
virtue is invulnerable to its attack. 





THE CAMELS. 

It seems to be really possible that this useful 
animal may yet become domesticated in this 
country. We have watched the reports con- 
cerning those that have been imported lately. 
In reply to a letter of inquiry, Mr. Woolsey of 
Alabama writes to the Savannah Republican an 
account of his experience with the camels re- 
cently introduced on his plantation, near Selma. 
He makes some eljpwance for the effect of the 
voyage across the Atlantic on the camels; but 
says they have worked to his eatire satisfaction. 
He thinks that with proper harness, a camel in 
good condition will draw with ease a two-horse 
prairie-turning plough. He is now breaking out 
cotton middles with a winged sweep of twenty- 
four inches from wing to wing. He says: “On 
Tuesday last, sent twelve bushels of corn to 
Selma to be ground, on the same camel. The 
corn was placed upon a camel, weighing 170 
pounds, and the camel driver 160 pounds—a 
very good mill wagon and team, I think. The 
price at which camels can be sold here, varies, 
according to the age and size. The extremes 
are $150 and $450. The camel will eat almost 
anything that the goat does not refuse.” 





Gymnastics IN THE British Army.—Or- 
ders have been given for introducing athletic 
games and gymnastic exercises in the British 
army. The idea is derived from the French. 
The Zouaves are trained gymnasts, and are as 
agile as so many Ravels. Their exploits in 
scaling ramparts are almost incredible. They 
climb up over each other’s backs, making a lad- 
der of their bodies against a wall. The exer- 
cises are promotive of health, as well as efficiency 
in the hour of action. 





Buve Eres.—lIt is said that all the Presidents 
of the United States, except General Harrison, 
had blue eyes. Among the great men of the 
world, the blue eyes appear to have been pre- 
dominant. Socrates, Shakspeare, Locke, Ba- 
con, Milton, Goethe, Franklin and Napoleon, all 
had blue eyes. Yet black eyes have probably 
the greatest number of admirers. 


* And some black eyes they lead to rings, 
And some rings lead to black eyes.” 





Cox. Fuitter.—This gentleman, one of the 
most agreeable of American writers, returned to 
New York from Europe a few days since, after 
having had a glorious time, seeing all the nota- 
bilities of England, and receiving attentions in 
the highest circles. 





RatHeR Severe.—A deserted damsel struck 
her lover with a poker, exclaiming with sobs— 
“You have broken my heart, and I'll break 
your head, sir.” 





REPENTANCE.—Put off repentance till to- 
morrow, and you have a day more to repent of, 
and a day less to repent in. 





Precocity.— Come here, Master Tommy, 
do you know your A B C’s?” “Yiz, zur, I 
know a bee sees.” 





‘Tue Dirrerexce.—What is the difference 
between a blunder and a wedding? One is a 
mistake, and the other a take miss. 





Newrort.— The Ocean House has been 
opened nearly a month, and is doing a great 
business. 





Two SweeTHearts.—Jones says he loves 
two charming girls—Jenny Rosity, and Annie 
Mation. 


Loreigu Atems. 


England has connected Perim with Suez, by 
telegraph. 

The Emperor of Austria is said to understand 
thirteen languages. 

The finest pearl ever seen is in the possession 
of Mr. Emanuel, of London. Its value is 
£10,000. It is one of the prizes of the Indian 
war. 

Eight millions of bottles are annually made at 
a manufactory of bottles at Folembray, France. 
It is the largest manufactory of the kind in the 
world. 

The Daily London Journal is the title of a 
new penny paper established in London. It is a 
handsome quarto, and it looks as if it would 
succeed 

A laborer in London lately went to a dentist 
for the purpose of having a tooth extracted. 
The operator broke the jaw of the patient. The 
latter sued the dentist and recovered ten pounds 
damages. 

General Klapka is occupied in Genoa with the 
formation of a Hungarian Legion, which is to 
wear the national costume, with a view to attract 
their countrymen who are serving in the Austrian 
army. . 

An English coroner’s jury have recently re- 
turned a verdict of manslaughter against an 
owner of pleasure boats for letting one of them 
out in an unsafe condition, by reason of which 
one of the party hiring it was drowned. 

“The fact is noticed that the Princess Frederick 
William of Prussia went home from England 
without her husband coming to escort her, as 
was expected. “Reasons of state,” it is said, 
— him from paying that attention to his 

ride or his mother-in-law. 

It is reported that the London Times’ propri- 
etary have settled upon Mr. William Russell, 
their special correspondent in the Crimea, an 
annuity of £200 for life, this being entirely for 
past services, and independent of any work to be 
done by him in future. 

Among the commanders in the Austrian 
army, Count Neuperg, the son of Marie Louise, 
and half brother to the Duc de Reichstadt, the 
son of Napoleon IL. stands foremost. The 
count is said to bear a strong resemblance to the 
late Duc de Reichstadt. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Those who never admire others, are rarely 
admired themselves. 

A little property brings as much trouble with 
it as a large one. 

We should not care so much about growing 
old, if others didn’t see it. 

Don’t force a man to take your advice. You 
can advise him to take a bath without pitching 
him into the river. 

The violet grows low and covers itself with 
its own tears, and of all flowers yields the 
sweetest fragrance. Such is humility. 

Fame is a temple one can only mount a step at 
atime. Asa Frenchman would say: “On n’y 
arrive que par dégrés.” 

The worst form of ingratitude is to refuse to 
accept a favor from the hands of a person to 
whom you have had the pleasure of rendering 
one. 

The buds of spring are the sweetest promises 
that ever were made, and the rose in full bloom 
is a lesson in rhetoric that might make the an- 
gels grow eloquent. : 

Voltaire, on one occasion, when his friends 
were conversing on the antiquity of the world, 
observed—“ The world is like an old coquette ; 
she disguises her age.” 

The reason why justice is so often denied, is 
because it is demanded as a right. We have a 
notion that if it were solicited as a favor, it would 
be much more frequently conceded. 

Flattery toa French fashionable woman be- 
comes, after a time, almost as indispensable as 
rouge ; but then with the one, as with the other, 
it all depends upon the delicacy of the application ! 

Poverty is only misfortune when wishes keep 
the purse strings. Poverty is the normal condi- 
tion of man; neither banks, stocks, dividends, 
houses or rents, were dreamed of in Eden. 
Adam was happy, and probably never saw a 
check-book in his life. 

Many a fool goes into society to run away 
from himself; but if others run away from him, 
instantly he gets offended ; and yet it strikes us 
that the latter are only following the good exam- 
ple that had been set to them in the first instance 
by the fool himself. 

Noble acts deserve a Pp 





Quill and Scissors. 


The New York Tribune says the carnage at 
Magenta is scarcely more than one third as 
great, in comparison with the number of troops 
on the respective fields, as it was on the Plains 
of Abraham, at Banker Hill, at Chippewa, and 
at Buena Vista. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan has affirmed 
the decision of an inferior court, that a woman 
has a perfect right to control in all respects all 
property acquired by her before or after mar- 
riage, that belongs to her, independent of her 
husband. 

Anson Fowler, of Cromwell, Connecticut, not 
long since cut down a bee tree, in which he found 
a mass of pure and tine honey over seven feet 
long, and weighing 105 pounds. The same 
week he found two other trees, yielding a less 
amount. " 

The Ginseng excitement exists in Wisconsin, 
as well as in Minnesota. It is estimated that 
$100,000 will be paid to the inhabitants of Bad 
Ax and Richland counties, Wisconsin, this sea- 
son, for the root that will be gathered. 

The Coqnette, a new steamboat, was lately 
launched at Mobile, which is to run on the 
Alabama River, to and from Montgomery. 
Every inch of wood used in its construction is 
dressed on either side. 

Eleven English cricket players are coming to 
this country, in September next, to play against 
cricketers of America and Canada. They will 
play two matches in Montreal, one in New York, 
and one in Philadelphia. 

An infant child of a Mr. Balch, in Methuen, 
Mass., was found hanging by the neck between 
the foot-board and the bed-rail, having slipped 
out of the bed unobserved, and remained there 
until life was extinct. 

The city of Hartford paid $100 for the carv- 
ing on the panel of Charter Oak, presented to 
the war steamer named after that city. It bore 
the ancient crest of Hartford, and that of Con- 
necticut, cut in solid wood. 

A cow that was driven from Alton, Illinois, 
into Kansas, by a party going to the mines, got 
away and found her way back to her old yard, a 
distance of two hundred miles, in about a week. 

It is not considered limentary to say of 


an oration that it had “one good point””—you 
are supposed to refer to the full stop, or the 
closing period. 

Levi Long, a country postmaster, a few miles 
from Pittsburg, has been sentenced to fifteen 
years in the penitentiary for stealing a letter from 
the mail. 

The San Francisco Herald states that the 
present stock of California vines now under cul- 
tivation will yield $50,000,000 of wines and 
brandies in twenty years from the present day. 








A machine to manufacture paper bags, such as 
are used by grocers, has recently been put in op- 
eration in Cincinnati, and turns out from 60,000 
to 75,000 bags per day. 

Nothing but root crops should ever be attempt- 
ed in an orchard. The fruit and the grain want 
similar constituents. We have seen apple-trees 
put back for years by a rye crop. 

The interest on the funded debt of the city of 
Philadelphia amounts to $500 000, two hundred 
thousand of which must be borrowed from the 
banks. 

French despotism is intermittent and _prover- 
bially subject to fluctuation; but the character 
of Austrian despotism is stable, permanent, pet- 
rified, hopeless of change. 

The first line of horse railway in operation in 
Chicago proves so successful, that others are 

jected. It frequently makes a profit of $100 





a day. 

The Niagara Falls Gazette chronicles the 
capture, near Grand Island, of a muscalonge 
measuring five feet four inches in length, and 
weighing forty-eight pounds. 

L. C. Levin, well known to the political 
world, is in the Insane Asylum at Philadelphia, 
and it is feared he is now a confirmed lunatic. 


The Philadelphians are ag g the questi 
of taxing the insurance companies for the water 
used in the extinguishment of fires. 

The news from Frazer River continues to be 
of a discouraging nature, and the shipments of 
gold from there are very small. 

The steam fire engines in Baltimore have re- 
duced the fires in that city about eighty per 
cent. 

General Pitman, of Providence, has been Ne 
sented with a service of plate by a number of his 
military friends. 

There are forty-six lawyers residing in St. 
Joseph, a city of a population of about 5000. 








Indeed, it is a species of injustice not to warmly 
applaud whatever is wisely said or ably done. 
Fine things are shown, that they may be admired. 
When the peacock struts about, it is to show 
what a fine tail he has. 





Hoker's Budget. 


Who were the first astrologers? The stars, 
because they first studded the heavens. 

What is that which every one can divide, but 
no one can see where it has been divided? 
Water. 

Why are a pretty girl’s eyes like an oatmeal 
cake? Because they are apt to give the heart- 
burn. 

By what light should a vessel be piloted at 
night? By a steering (stearine) candle, to be 
sure ! 

Every man likes to be taken for a gentleman, 
and yet no man likes to be charged as one—in 
an hotel bill. “ 

What is the difference between a crockery 
dealer and a cabinet maker? One sells tea setts 
and the other settees ! 

A gilder who was wasting gold leaf and 
moulding on a miserable daub, soothed his con- 
science by the thought that he was only “ fram- 
ing an apology.” 

A Spanish paper says that wolves are abun- 
dant in that country. Broadcloth must be in 
demand there if their wolves, like a good many 
of ours, are in the habit of wearing sheeps’ 
clothing. 

The first time a woman marries, is generally 
to please another ; the second time, is invariably 
to please herself. The first marriage is the soup 
or fish which is but a make-believe introductory 
to the second, or piéce de résistance. 

There is a man in Oxford who lives so fast, 
that he is now absolutely older than his father; 
and it is thought he will soon overtake his 

dfather. is mother, a quiet elderly lady, 
he has left behind long ago, as well as two old 
maiden aunts. 

In Kentucky, a ploughman became enam- 
ored of a milkmaid on a neighboring farm. 
His addresses were rejected; and the disap- 
pointed swain, full of melancholy and revenge, 
procured a rope, went to the barn, and—tied all 
the cows’ tails together. 

A lady refused her lover’s request that she 
would give him her portrait. “Ah, it matters 
not,” he replied ; “when blest with the original, 
who cares for the copy?” The lady, both ig- 
norant and indignant, retorted—“ I don’t thin’ 








myself more original than anybody else.”” 





Hlarriages. 
In this city, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Duncan MeGre- 
gor to Miss Margaret toss. 
an Rey. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Charles H. Foster to Miss Alice 


rt. 
By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Joshua M. Cushing to Miss 
Fannie A. vo. 
By Rev. Mr. McCurdy, Mr. Benjamin F. Lewis to Miss 
Elizabeth F. Hasey. 
By Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Levi Wilkins to Miss Adelaide 
G. Hawkes 


At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Haskell, Mr. Caleb H 
Smith to Mrs. Malinda U. Taylor. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Bagnall, Mr. Simeon Weston 
to Miss Ellen Muleay. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. John E. 
Ashley to Miss Sarah A. Davis. 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. George W. 
Knowles to Miss Martha F. Batchelder. 
At West Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Ellis, Mr. Eben Baker 

Lane. 


M \ 
At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Holland, Mr. A. C. South- 
worth to Miss Lizsie Bruce. 

At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Marvin, Mr. Eli Snow to Mrs. 
Mary L. Hopkins 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. William H. Drown 





to 


to Miss Margaret Aham. 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. William EB. 
Quimby to Miss Florilia 8. Luther. 

At Fitchburg, by Rev. Mr. Emerson, Mr. Alfred Gil- 
more to Miss Frances A. Holmes. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Fiske, Mr. James M. 
Chase to Miss Julia M. Knapp. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mary C. Keeman, 15; Mr. John Robbins, 
25; Mrs. Mary Rich,66; Miss M. Delora Penn, 19; Abner 
H. Bowman, Jr., 26. 

At Charlestown, Francis J. Hastings, 23. 

Somerville, Mrs. Adeline D. Berry, 63. 

At West Cambridge, Mr. Alfred Chamberlain, 38. 

At Lexington, Mr. Thomas A. Hallett, 21. 

At Quincey, Mrs. Angelina F. Johnson, 3). 

At South Danvers, Mr. Joseph W. Carey, 66. 

At Lynn, Mr. Augustus N. Mudge, 20. 

At Marblehead, Mr. Joel Newhali, 83. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Mary Ann Raynes, 47; Mrs. 
Eunice Stone, 58. 

At Newbury, Mr. Jesse Rogers, 71. 

At Amesbury, Mrs. Nancy Hand, 74 

At Salisbury Point, Mrs. Sarah Coiby, 74. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Mary C. Tweed, 41. 

At Lakeville, Mrs. Sally A. Shockley, 63. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Lovina Gates; £5; Mrs. Betsey Har- 








rington, 77. 

At Valley Falls, Mrs. Selina M. Barbour, 3). 

At New Bedford, Mr. Alexander Manchester, 96; Mrs 
Abby F. Allen, 66. 

At Fairhaven, Capt. Matthew Stetson, 65. 

At Springfield, Mrs. Mary P. Wright, 79. 

At Webster, Mrs. Sally Mansfield, 47 

At Douglas, Mr. Reuben Potter, 61 

At North Dartmouth, Mr. Royal Evans, 57. 

At Wales, Mrs. Mary Shaw, 8. 

At Provincetown, Mrs. Thankfal Small, 72. 

At Barre, Widow Lydia P. Cole, 84. 

At Phillipston, Mrs. Keziah Brown, 96. 

At Springfield, Mrs. Mary P. Wright, 70 

At San Francisco, Mr. Otis H. po. of Lynn, 2%. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.! 
KATE. 


weer 
BY M. T. CALDOR. 


What hath befallen our merry Kate, 
That her laughing voice is still? 

Why does she late at the casement wait, 
When eve has wrapped dale and hill? 


Is it to know when each starlight ray 
Shoots sudden athwart the gloom, 

She watches 80 closely declining day, 
And turns from our lighted room? 


Doth the young moon breathe to her eager ear 
A tender and joyful strain? 

Yet that fair young cheek showed a pearly tear— 
A rose dashed with summer rain. 


The wreath she twined with such earnest care 
Ere twilight had flushed the sky, 

Hath been carelessly brushed from her glossy hair— 
The jewels unheeded lie. . 


And the clear blue eye, whose sparkling light 
Hath gladdened our home so long, 

Whom can it seek, through the deepening night, 
In the passing, busy throng? 

Ah, over well can I guess, poor child, : 
By that eager, wistful brow, 

What tempting spirit hath o’er thee smiled— 
What dreams are about thee now! 


O Kate, rash Kate, thou hast put away 
Too soon thy girl’s heart of air! 

Thou hast taken up, with love’s witching lay, 
A woman’s sad weight of care. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE FAIRY ISLE. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


Tropic breezes filled the sails of our little 
schooner with their spicy breath. We were coast- 
ing the flowery shore of Florida, bound for 
Tampa Bay. Alice and I were the only white 
persons aboard. Her only companion, besides 
myself, was a faithful old negro woman, named 
Patience. The crew were all negroes. She was 
going to rejoin her guardian, having been for 
some time living with his sister. 

I was madly in love with Alice, and yet I had 
no thought of making hermine. She was beau- 
tiful as a poet’s dream of heaven; she was 
everything that the heart of man could desire in 
a wife; and yetI had not the most distant idea 
of marrying her. If I had had no one to con- 
sult but myself, I do not know what I might 
have done ; but my father—my venerable father 
—one of the proudest planters of South Car- 
olina—it would almost kill him outright ; for the 
lovely, gentle Alice was—an illegitimate child. 

A thousand times I cursed my folly, my infat- 
uation, in yielding to the temptation of making 
this voyage. This soft, vernal weather—it was 
the very atmosphere of love, which St. Anthony 
himself would hardly have resisted. And she, 
too, felt its influence. I donot believe that she 
loved me before this. In my better moments, I 
had hoped and prayed that she never would ; and 
yet now I found my very heart-strings thrilling 
with delight atthat which ought to have brought 
me only pain, and shame, and bitter mortification. 

Calms, and contrary winds, had prevented the 
yacht from making almost any headway. All 
one beautiful moonlight night the sea had heen 
as calm as a mill-pond. I had been asleep some 
three or four hours, and was dreaming of Alice, 
when I was suddenly awaked by being dashed 
out of my berth and hurled violently to the oppo- 
site side of the cabin. 

A tremendous squall had evidently struck the 
vessel and capsized her. In the midst of the 
appalling uproar and darkness, I clambered upon 
deck, and shouted for my men ; but it was impos- 
sible to hear or to be heard. Fortunately, the 
utmost fury of the squall soon spent itself, and 
then my gallant little bark righted of herself. 

While congratulating myself somewhat éxult- 
ingly upon the admirable behaviour of my favor- 
ite vessel, I made the astounding discovery that 
all my hands, every man of them, had been 
swept away by the merciless tornado! Wild 
with fear, and in a whirlwind of excitement, I 
hastened to the main cabin, which had been 
fitted up for Alice and her attendant. They were 
both safe. My soul bounded at once from the 

ity of apprehension to the utmost of ex- 
travagance of joy, and for a time, at least, I 
wholly forgot the poor fellows, who, in faithfully 
serving me,had been suddenly swept into eternity. 

Though the extreme violence of the squall 
soon subsided, it was merged into a furious 
“norther,” before which we were driven with the 
utmost velocity; and I had little time before me 
in which to solve the intricate problem of how to 
be captain, mate, and quartermaster, all in one. 

Aunt Patience and Alice gave me more as- 
sistance than any one could have expected from 
them, and I was enabled, with much difficulty, 
to get the schooner fairly before the wind, and 
keep her there, after a fashion. .This, however, 
was the utmost that I could lish. The 








There were two flags aboard, and I managed 
to get them hoisted, in an inverted position. I 
hoped in this way to attract the attention of 
some passing vessel, which might relieve us from 
our uncomfortable and hazardous position. 

The weather was now pretty good, but I was 
obliged to maintain an ing hfulness, 
for, utterly ignorant as I was of our locality, I 
did not know what moment we might come in 
contact with land, with rocks or breakers. Yet, 
harassing as my situation was, it was much more 
on Alice’s account, than on my own, that I 
wished to be relieved from it. To be with her, 
in almost any imaginable combination of circum- 
stances, was preferable to being away from her. 
And thus I continued willingly to imbibe the 
poison which was destroying me. 

Day after day wore away, and we still contin- 
ued to advance ; and still the few vessels we saw, 
passed without paying the least attention to us. 
Though but an amateur sailor, I had had a good 
deal of experience in navigation, both theoretical 
and practical. From various signs, I began to 
suspect that we were approaching land, of some 
sort; and the vertical sun, and the position of 
the stars, at the same time assured me that we 
were almost directly under the equator. 

Alice had for some time insisted upon keeping 
watch, and I occasionally suffered her to relieve 
me for an hour or two. Now, however, I kept 
the deck constantly, keeping a bright lookout in 
every direction. We had a small boat, which I 
contrived to place in such a position that it could 
easily be gotten afloat, and in it I stowed away 
some provisions and other necessary articles. 

One morning, at sunrise, 1 was pacing the 
deck, when Alice came to call me to breakfast. 
Aunt Patience was at the helm, which she could 
hold in statu quo, though she never ventured upon 
the slightest movement. It was only by the 
most vigorous efforts that I could keep my eyes 
open, for I was worn out with loss of sleep. 

“Ts that a cloud?” said Alice, pointing to 
something which she had been examining, a 
point or two off the lee bow. 

I rubbed my eyes, stared a minute, and then 
shouted “ Land ho!” with right good will. 

It was rather a low-lying coast, but we soon 
drew near enough to see it very plainly. It 
looked like a point or cape, and I could see the 
shore and some hills further inland, stretching 
away to the southward and westward. At 
length a line of foam, in the distance, showed 
that there were breakers ahead, and a low coral 
reef was also visible, a little to the southward of 
our course. 

I thought the most prudent plan now would 
be, to take to the boat. We accordingly launched 
her, without much difficulty, made everything 
snug, and pushed off from the yacht. I found 
it a good long pull to the line of breakers, and I 
had then to coast along for a considerable dis- 
tance before I could find a spot which I thought 
would be safe to venture through, in order to 
gain the shore. 

We were shaken about a good deal, and 
shipped some brine ; but at length we got into 
smooth water, and eventually shot into a little 
cove, which promised a good landing. The 
boat grounded upon a smooth, sandy beach, and 
afler taking out some of the heavier articles, 
I hauled her up to a place of safety. 

The tide appeared to be at the flood, just be- 
ginning to turn. After securing the boat, I 
turned to look at my beautiful schooner. It was 
all over with her. She was driving rapidly 
towards the breakers, and at last struck upon the 
reef with a violence which caused her to shiver, 
from stem to stern, like a frightened animal. 

After securing the bont, the next thing was to 
look about and see what sort of a place we had 
happened upon. It was a wild-looking spot, and 
a perfect mass of verdure, covered with tall trees 
and a rank vegetation, almost to the water’s 
edge. We saw no sign of any human habita- 
tion, or of inhabitants. Having taken a cursory 
survey of the country, I lay down, at Alice’s 
solicitation, upon a bed of leaves, and was soon 
fast asleep. 

It was not till Jate in the afternoon that the 
sun, shining on my face, woke me. I was a little 
frizhtened, at first, to see nothing of Alice; but 
in a few minutes, she came running towards me 
from the thicket of the woods. 

“Is this the faithful watch you promised to 
keep over me?” said I, laughing. 

“T never stirred from the tree,” she replied, 
“till about ten minutes ago. Aunt Patience had 
gone to sleep, but everything looked so perfectly 
quiet and peaceful, that I thought I would stroll 
off a few steps into the woods; and I have found 
the most perfectly beautiful spot I ever saw, or 
even dreamed of. Do come and see it.” 

I went with her, and after passing a belt of 
forest trees, about a hundred yards wide, we 
emerged into a clearing which might well be 
styled a second Eden. Planned and laid out in 
the manner of the English landscape gardens, 
an imitation of nature far more beautiful than 
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sails had all been blown from the bolt-ropes, and 
everything, animate and inanimate, had been 
swept from the deck. We were utterly helpless 
—at the mercy of the winds and waves. 

For four days and nights, the wind blew inces- 
santly from the north, with a somewhat westerly 
slant; and as neither sun, moon, nor stars were 
to be seen, during that space of time, I was pro- 
foundly ignorant as to where we were, or whither 
the wind was driving us. There was fortunately 
an abundance of provisions below, and I had a 
pocket-compass which was of some service. 

On the fifth day, the wind moderated, and after 
awhile I perceived that we were getting into the 
northeast trades. I knew that we had been driven 
a great way towards the south, and that we must 
have passed the whole of the West India islands, 
a considerable distance to the west of them; and 
that is about all I did know of the position we 
occupied in the great Atlantic. 

On the sixth day after the squall, the sun 
shone out. I had no instruments, but still, by 
noting the sun’s position, I could give a tolerable 
guess at our latitude. Isaw that we were rap- 
idly approaching the equator; but whether we 
were nearing the South American, or the African 
shore, or neither, I was wholly unable to say. 





d nature ever deigns to exhibit, and 
then suffered to grow pretty much as nature 
pleased, was the most gloriously beautiful gar- 
den, or park, or pleasure-ground, that the wild- 
est luxuriance of poetic imagery ever pictured. 

‘The place was an absolute labyrinth of de- 
lights ; and if all the botanic gardens, hot-houses 
an conservatories of the world, were thrown 
together, its peer could not be created. In a soil 
of surpassing fertility, refreshed, at this season, 
by almost daily showers, and under asun of mid- 
tropical fervor, yet tempered by the cool sea- 
breeze, was collected all the vegetable wealth 
not only of the equatorial regions of South 
America, but apparently of all theearth. Flow- 
ers of every imaginable shape and hue vied with 
fruits of every conceivable color, size and flavor, 
to tempt the palate and to please the eye. And 
these all growing on budgy ridges, and in bosky 
dells, which must have been beautifully pic- 
turesque even before the hand of man had 
touched them. 

Besides the tropical productions which are 
generally known—the oranges, lemons, citrons, 
figs, pomegranates, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, plan- 
tains, bananas, guavas, tamarinds, etc., etc.— 
there were hundreds of strangely beautiful trees, 
shrubs and plants, with their fruits and flowers, 
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which I had never before seen, or, in most cases, 
even heard of. 

There were here and there, in the surrounding 
forest, some old acquaintances which I remem- 
bered to have seen in various parts of South 
America ; but I had never seen even these attain 
to anything like the perfection which they dis- 
played in this favored spot. 

There were the beautiful and delicately deli- 
cious chirimoya, or fruto de conde ; the papayo, a 
fruit as large as a muskmelon, with a green skin 
and a yellow pulp, of most exquisite flavor; the 
large mealy, purple-streaked sachapapa, or potato 
of the woods; the mandioc, or jatropha manihot, 
from which the Brazilians make an excellent 
staple article of food, called farinha, the juice 
depositing a sediment, which is the tapioca of 
commerce; the theobroma cacao, the cocoa, or 
chocolate tree, with its great yellow leaf and 
large golden fruit; the Brazil-nut, or castanha, 
with its great ligneous pericarp, fully as large, 
and nearly as heavy as the ball of a nine- 
pounder; the tall, straight, smooth-backed 
seringa, caoutchouc, or India-rubber tree; the 
guararia, a low, wide-spreading tree, bearing a 
nut the seeds of which.are used like coffee, and 
esteemed by many superior to it; the puziri, a 
very large tree, which produces the Brazilian 
nutmeg; the cumaru, or Tonka bean; a dozen 
or more trees affording most beautiful and valu- 
able woods for the cabinet-maker, such as the 
palo de cruz, or lignum vitm, the blood-red palo 
de sangee, the muirapinima, or tortoise-shell 
wood, etc., etc.; some fifteen or twenty different 
sorts of palms, nearly all producing edible 
fruits; and there were also coffee-trees, spgar- 
cane, cotton and indigo, besides trees, shrubs and 
plants, affording the most brilliant dyes, the 
greatest variety of gums and balsams, and an 
almost i ble quantity of and 
poisonous substances, many of which are no 
doubt of great value, though as yet unknown to 
the civilized world. Besides these, I counted 
more than thirty species of large trees, of the 
names and properties of which I know nothing ; 
besides herbs, and creepers, and parasitic plants, 
covered with gorgeous flowers, and apparently 
too to be reckoned or classified 

The regularly cultivated portion of this gigantic 
conservatory occupied many acres of ground, di- 
versified by hill and dale, and threaded by 
numerous meandering streams. Around it was 
the primeval forest, exhibiting every form and 
variety of tropical vegetation, and pierced here 
and there by paths evidently of artificial origin. 

The ornithological beauties of this modern 
Eden were hardly inferior, in extent and variety, 
to its floral treasures. Birds of every size, shape 
and color, from the ostrich to the humming-bird, 
darted across the paths, or flashed like meteors 
among the trees. There were even song-birds of 
European origin, and we could hear in the dis- 
tance the exquisitely mournful note of the South 
American bird, which the ‘Peruvians call “el 
alma perdida (the lost soul).” We saw no quad- 
rupeds, except a few monkeys, and no trace 
whatever of a human being—except those to be 
found in the construction and adornment of this 
tropical paradise. 

Near the centre of the park, garden, orchard, 
or whatever it might be termed, were a number 
of arbors, tastefully planned, and covered with 
vines and creepers, many of which were ladgn 
with flowers, or with red, black, purple‘or golden 
berries. In one of these, which was divided by 
a partition in the middle, we resolved to pass the 
night. With the aid of some fresh grass, and 
some cloaks and blankets from the boat, quite a 
comfortable couch was made for Alice in the 
inner apartment of the pavilion. There she and 
Aunt Patience slept quietly till morning, while I 
was similarly occupied upon a “shake-down,” 
in the outer division. ¥ 

This delightful spot possessed within itself a 
large proportion of both the necessaries and lux- 
uries of life, and with such a companion as I 
had, it would have been small punishment for 
me to have been confined to it for the rest of my 
life; but there were many difficulties in the way 
of such an Utopian scheme, and not the least of 
these was to be found in the fact that we were 
trespassing upon property which did not belong 
tous. And whose was it? In our situation, 
this was an inquiry of some moment, and I re- 
solved, when morning came, to take such meas- 
ures as I could with a view to a speedy solution 
of the difficulty. 
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Precarious as our situation was, there was nev- 
ertheless in the very circumstances in which we 
were placed an air of wild romance which filled 
my soul with a feeling of indescribable exhilara- 
tion, and when we started on our exploring trip, 
the next morning, I could hardly help bounding 
into the air, like a young colt just relieved from 
confinement. 

We breakfasted upon the fruits which sur- 
rounded us in such profusion, and then started. 
Thinking it probable that inhabi were most 
likely to be found near the beach, we kept close 
to the water’s edge, and travelled thus many 
hours. The heat was quite oppressive for awhile, 
but it was not long before the sea-breeze set in, 
and after that, it was very comfortable—more so 
than most summer weather in the United States. 

The further we advanced, the more I became 
inclined to believe that we were upon an island, 
and not a largeone either. The coast constantly 
trended away to the left, and I judged that be- 
fore our noon-day halt we had already described 
an arc of an irregular circle, or rather ellipse, 
comprising more than half of the entire circum- 
ference of the island. I judged that we had 
already travelled eight or nine miles, and that 
five or six more would probably bring us round 
to the point whence we started. Aunt Patience 
complained a good deal of fatigue, and we halted 
in alittle rocky glen, through which a stream of 
clear, cool water found its way to the sea. We 
had brought provisions along with us, and, with 
appetites sharpened by exercise, we made a 
hearty meal in this sequestered dell. 

After an hour’s rest, I started on a short ram- 
ble into the interior of the island, leaving Alice 
and Aunt Patience where they were. Alice pro- 
posed to take a bath, and I cautioned her not to 
venture beyond the shallow water, near the 








beach, for these seas were almost certain to be 
infested by sharks. 

As I advanced from the shore, I found my 
progress greatly impeded by the rank under- 
growth, and vines and creepers, often of a gigantic 
size, which everywhere beset me. I therefore 
soon wearied of my expedition, and retraced 
my steps to the beach, after an absence of about 
three quarters of an hour. 

When I reached the little glen again, I found 
Patience lying asleep, but Alice was not there, 
and when I waked the old woman, I found that 
she knew nothing about her. Thinking that she 
might not yet have finished her bath, I looked 
towards the sea, but saw nothing of her. It 
then occurred to me that she might have sought 
amore favorable locality for her purpose, be- 
yond a hillock which shut out the view to the 
left, and [ advanced towards it. 

Sure enough, before reaching the top of this 
eminence, I caught sight of a pair of beautiful 
white shoulders, and a profusion of long dark 
tresses, moving on the surface of the water. I 
knew that Alice was a swimmer, and a good 
one, but I doubted if the plaée was safe, and 
called out, advising the adventurous girl to re- 
turn. She heard me,and turned towards the 
shore ; but the next moment a piercing shriek 
froze my blood with horror, and almost paralyzed 
me. Another, and yet another—a wild, despair- 
ing cry of mortal agony and terror—and then 
another, faint and feeble, with a wild tossing of 
the arms and a momentary splashing of the 
water—and then all was still. 

The moment the first sound struck my ear, I 
dashed into the water, and in a minute or two 
reached the spot. I have borne some acute suf- 
fering in my short pilgrimage on earth, but that 
moment was the bitterest of my life—a thousand 
fold. There was no trace of the hapless bather 
left, save a bright red streak which dyed the 
waves for several feet in front of me. It was 
enough. No tongue could more eloquently have 
described the awful tragedy than did that mute 
crimson witness. 

1 had loved Alice better than I did my own 
life, and O, how utterly trivial—how detestably 
mean and unworthy now seemed the scruples 
which had prevented me from telling her so! 
The shock was so sudden, so terribly unexpected, 
that it thoroughly unmanned me; and if the 
same murderous animal had attacked me at that 
moment, I should have made no attempt either 
to escape or to resist it. Death would have been 
welcome to me, and it required a strong effort of 
my better judgmefit to resist the temptation I 
felt to court oblivion in the blood-stained waters. 

Mechanically, and like one stunned by some 
heavy blow, I staggered to the beach, and there 
threw myself at full length upon the sand. I 
had occupied this position probably but a few 
minutes, when a light tap upon the shoulder, ac- 
companied by a merry laugh, caused me to look 
up. Such was the stupor in which I was 
plunged, that I felt no astonishment at being thus 
strangely accosted in that lone spot ; or rather, I 
did not feel at all. But how shall I describe the 
revulsion which took place, when I beheld lean- 
ing over me the smiling face of—Alice ?—Alice, 
alive and well, and bewitchingly beautiful ? 

Flinging off at a bound the miserable trammels 
of conventional pride and prejudice, I sprang to 
my feet and strained the lovely creature to my 
heart with a convulsive grasp which would have 
crushed to pieces some belles of my 





This man was one who would have attracted 
attention anywhere. He was tall and muscular, 
with a long, flowing beard, originally black, but 
now plentifully streaked with gray, and eyes so 
keen and piercing, that few could sustain their 
falcon glance without some evidence of discom- 
posure. His age must have been considerable, 
but his tread had all the firmness and elasticity 
of youth, with something of a military air. 
Any observant person would have set him down 
at first sight as no ordinary man. 

Removing his hat with a hasty but graceful 
bow, he accosted us, in Portuguese, and asked 
us if we had seen a lady on the beach. While 
speaking, his eye caught the bundle of clothes on 
my shoulder, and before I could answer he 
pointed to them with a look of inquiry. I told 
him what I had seen. He turned away for a 
moment, and I could see his strongly marked 
features working with suppressed emotion, while, 


with a slightly tremulous voice, he said, apolo- 


getically : 

“ She was my wife, Senhor, and though I can 
hardly wish that she were alive again, I cannot 
but feel shocked that she should meet with such 
aterrible death. She has been a maniac for 
years, and loss of life was really no loss, but 
rather a gain to her. She escaped from her 
apartment, a short time ago, during an alarm of 
fire. But the young lady seems fatigued: we 
will walk to the house.” 

He gave some order, in a low tone, to two of 
the Indians, who advanced along the beach, 
while the others returned with us to the house, 
which we reached after half an hour’s walk. It 
was delightfully situated, on a gentle eminence, 
about half a mile from the sea, surrounded by 
flowers and embowered in verdure, like a beau- 
tiful picture, set in sparkling gems, upon a 
ground of emerald. Like everything else about 
us on which the taste of the proprietor could be 
displayed, it had a quaint originality about it, 
which some, perhaps, would call eccentricity. 
It was nevertheless simple and elegant, and I 
will venture to say that no monarch on earth is 
lodged more magnificently than this island re- 
cluse. It was the product of genius, guided by 
taste of the highest order, and moulding at its 
will the luxuriance of a clime prodigal in every 
form and phase of natural beauty. 

We soon became domesticated in this rural 
palace. It would be folly for me to attempt to 
describe the visual banquet on which we feasted, 
day after day, without one feeling of satiety. 
After a residence of more than three weeks, we 
still found new scenes of beauty unfolding every 
day beneath our eager gaze. 

It is true that besides these subjects of material 
interest, we had a never-failing moral one in the 
person of our host. Besides being a man of 

dinary cultivation, and the most varied 
accomplishments, he had to me all the interest 
of an abstruse problem. He was, to all appear- 
ance, candid, frank and communicative, but 
still, below what seemed the lowest depth of his 
character was still a “lower deep,” which no 
plummet of mine could fathom. 

He was a man of genius, beyond all doubt, 
and of manifold acquirements far beyond any- 
thing for which my experience could find a par- 
allel. In every branch of the fine arts he ex- 
celled, and one wing of his spacious mansion 
was devoted to their exercise, and to the recep- 
tion of specimens produced by himself and by 
other celebrated artists. 








ance. Amazed and disconcerted, poor Alice 
blushed to the very roots of her hair, and only 
acquired some confidence when I relinquished 
my hold and cried : 

“Are you sure the shark didn’t eat you?” 

The earnest silliness, the solemn stupidity of 
this question, made her laugh, of course. I was 
still half crazy with excitement, and to this day 
Ihave no definite idea of what passed between 
us. This much, however, is certain—that we 
mutually pledged ourselves to each other, for bet- 
ter or worse, for all coming time. With tears of 
bitter mortification, poor Alice alluded to her 
unfortunate condition; but I refused to hear a 
word on the subject, and solemnly assured her 
that the world’s injustice to her only brought me 
under a tenfold obligation to cherish her as I 
would the apple of my eye, and to compensate 
her, in my own person, for the father and 
mother and kindred she had never known. I 
meant all I said—I had “ passed the Rubicon,” 
and, happen what would, I was resolved to take 
no backward step. 

But who was the victim? The shark had 
eaten somebody, beyond a doubt, and that that 
somebody was a woman, with beautiful white 
shoulders and long black hair, was equally unde- 
niable. We searched for and found the hapless 
bather’s clothes upon the strand. They were the 
garments of a civilized female, unquestionably ; 
but there was nothing about them to give us any 
clue to her name or history. I made them into 
a bundle, and slung them over my shoulder, 
after which we again started upon our journey 
along the shore. 

We had not walked more than a quarter of an 
hour, when we began to see traces of cultivation 
even more elaborate than we had met with near 
the place where we landed. There were grounds 
laid out and improved, much in the same style, 
but with more recent marks of the cultivator’s 
presence. All the peculiarities of surface and 
situation had been so used as to display a degree 
of skill in the art of decorative horticulture such 
as but a very small number indeed of its pro- 
fessors can boast. 

These things of course excited our curiosity, 
and we soon met with an object which greatly 
heightened it, at the same time that it assured 
us of the proximity of civilized and refined 
human beings. This was a beautifal little 
yacht, or pleasure boat, somewhat smaller than 
my own ill-fated schooner. She was moored ina 
secluded, land-locked cove, which lay before us; 
lying in a little basin, close to the shore. 

Just as we were turning away to continue our 
journey, there emerged from the woods a party 
of five men, who walked hurriedly towards us. 
Four of them appeared to be Indians. The 
leader of the party was a white man, though 
darkened, apparently by long exposure in a 
fervid climate. 





In another part of the edifice was a beautiful 
music-hall, with a great variety of instruments, 
chiefly of his own manufacture ; for in the useful 
arts he was no less at home than in painting, 
sculpture and music. He had also workshops 
and tools of all descriptions. 


Among the varied pursuits of our host, how- | 


ever, chemistry appeared to hold the first place. 
He regarded it as the mother-science—as that to 
which all things on earth were forced to pay 
tribute. His laboratory was by far the most 
complete and the best constructed one I ever 
saw, and the apparatus was almost entirely the 
work of his own hands, and of his own contriv- 
ance. This was on the ground-floor of a sepa- 
rate building, a part of which was used as an 
observatory, and furnished with an excellent tel- 
escope, of peculiar construction, besides several 
smaller ones, with chronometers, transit-instru- 
ment, mural-circle, collimator, etc., ete. 

In his laboratory, our host spent the greater 
part of every forenoon. His attention, I believe, 
was principally directed to organic chemistry, 
and to the examination and analysis of the im- 
mense variety of vegetable substances, some of 
them having most remarkable properties, which 
exist in the interior of South America, and 
which are still, for the most part, a terra incognita 
to chemists in general. 1 know that he has 
made some extraordinary discoveries in this de- 
partment, all of which have been recorded, and 
will, no doubt, in due time be published. Im- 
portant advantages to science, to medicine, and 
to the useful arts generally, will most unques- 
tionably be the result. 

This “isle of beauty,” situated off the mouth 
of the Amazon, or rather the Para River, is per- 
haps a little more than half a degree south of the 
equator. It is filled with rare and wonderfal 
things, but perhaps the rarest and most wonderfal 
of all is its master—its king, for such he un- 
doubtedly is, and as absolute a monarch, too, as 
this earth contains. 

This domain was purchased from the Brazilian 


government, some twelve or fourteen years ago. 
About thirty Indians, male and female, are em- 
ployed in cultivating and beautifying it. With 
a single exception—an old Scotch grand vizier 
—these are all the subjects he has. They know 
no other name for him except the “ Senhor,” or 


the “ Tuchao,” as they prefer to style him. This 
last appellation is a title that was regularly con- 
ferred upon him by the Indians themselves. 

He had spent many years in the wilds of Bra- 
zil, where no other white man’s foot has ever 
trod, and many of the vegetable and ornitho- 
logical treasures which he possesses are the 
fruits of this expedition. A considerable portion 
of this time was passed in the magnificent for- 
ests on the head waters of the Xinga River, one 
of the great confluents of the mighty Amazon. 
This region is inhabited by a tribe of wild Indians 
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called Carapanas, a name, I believe, equivalent 
to Musquitos. 

Among these savages, our host became a very 
distinguished personage, and, in spite of all his 
efforts to prevent it, they dubbed him a Tuchao, 
or chief of the first order. They eventually 
made him a dictator, with absolute authority, and 
his Indians on the island, who are all of this 
race, honor and obey him as a superior being. 
They are much the most industrious race of In- 
dians I have ever seen; though they are, I sup- 
pose, the best, picked from a great number of 
their countrymen. 

The old Scotchman was the right-hand man 
of the Senhor, whose fortunes he has followed 
for many years. I tried to “pump” the old 
fellow a little, but I might as well have under- 
taken to pump the great desert of Sahara. The 

d “ Philadelphia lawyer” that ever 
badgered a witness could not have extracted 
from him one syllable on any subject upon which 
he was determined not to be communicative. 
Though perhaps over sixty years of age, he was 
tough as hickory. His services were evidently 
highly prized, and no doubt also they were very 
liberally rewarded. 

Though I never asked our host a question 
which he did not unhesitatingly answer, there 
were nevertheless many which I did not dare to 
propound to him. 1 think no oneever called me 
a timid person, yet candor obliges me to confess 
that I was absolutely afraid to approach within 
a hundred miles of the confines of anything that 
bore the faintest resemblance to impertinent cu- 
riosity, in my intercourse with this extraordinary 
man. 

The tapuios—the laborers —could tell me 
nothing, the Scotchman would tell me nothing, 
and, notwithstanding what has happened since, 
there are many things about him which still re- 
main a mystery to me as well as to others. One 
of these things is his native country. He reads 
and speaks all the languages of modern Europe 
with apparently equal facility, and there is noth- 
ing about the man to indicate an affinity with 
one race or people rather than another. 

One day, when we were speaking of the prop- 
erties of certain Brazilian drugs, unknown both 
to the commerve and the pharmacopzia of the 
civilized world, he asked me to come to the win- 
dow, where he was sitting, and observe the move- 
ments of an Indian—his principal gardener— 
who was seated on the grass, but a few yards 
from the open casement. He was a tall, stout 
fellow, a chief among his countrymen, and next 
in authority to the Scotchman. 

The fellow had upon his lap a mortar, made 
of the hard, horny pericarp of the sapucaia, a 
species of the Brazil-nut. One of these pericarps 
contains ten or fifteen nuts, which fall out and 
leave it hanging on the tree, like the cup of a 
gigantic acorn. In this mortar he placed a bit 
of brownish-looking stuff, which he carried in a 
neat box, made of some sort of shell, which was 
beautifully polished. 

This brown substance, being reduced to a fine 
powder, was poured out upon a shallow dish, 
and spread evenly over it with a feather. He 
then took a sort of double tube, made of*the 
quills of the gaviuo real, or royal Brazilian eagle ; 
and through this, with one strong inspiration, he 
snuffed up all the powder on the plate, one 
branch of the tube being inserted into each 
nostril. 

The effect of the dose was actually frightful. 
The fellow’s eyes seemed to be starting from his 
head, his mouth became contracted, his limbs 
trembled, and eventually he fell backward as if 
in a fit of epilepsy. I certainly thought he had 
poisoned himself, for good and all, and I was in- 
expressibly astonished to see him, in three or 
four minutes, jump up, crack his heels together, 
and go to work like a steam-engine, with his 
spade and shovel. 

This thing is called by the Indians parica. 
The term, if I understand it rightly, is applied 
both to the preparation itself and the apparatus 
for taking it. The Senhor called my attention 
to it as an example of the many remarkable pro- 
ducts of the South American forests of which 
little or nothing is known except among the ab- 
original inhabitants. The substance, as pre- 
pared for pulverization, is a compound of three 
vegetable products: first, seeds from a legumin- 
ous pericarp, belonging, I believe, to the acacia 
angico ; secondly, juice of the leaves of the abuta, 
a plant allied to the menispermum cocculus ; and 
thirdly, the ashes of a vine, the name of which 
I have forgotten. 

The parica is a favorite panacea among these 
Indians, and the Senhor assured me that he had 
seen the most malignant diseases yield to its in- 
fluence. He regards it as one of the most im- 
portant agents in the whole materia medica, and 
has found it to restore him to the full possession 
of his health and strength, when utterly pros- 
trated by fatigue and hunger. 

Curiosity induced me to take a dose of this 
substance, myself. The quantity I took was very 
small, but it tumbled me over almost as speedily 
as an electric shock. After I recovered from this 
primary paroxysm, I felt only a gentle exhilara- 
tion, which lasted several hours, and was suc- 
ceeded by no prostration of nervous energy such 
as ordinarily ac pani i of this 








rt. 
age favorite restorative of these Indians, 
and one better known to the whites, is the leaf of 
the coca. It is obtained from a bush, about four 
feet high, which grows most plentifully in Peru, 
where it is universally cultivated and sold, as to- 
bacco is with us. It is chewed like tobacco, and 
its effects are somewhat similar, only far more 
potent, and it is believed, not at all deleterious. 
The Peravian and other Indians have used it 
from time immemorial, and it enables them to 
perform prodigies of labor, for several days con- 
tinuously, without a morsel of food. A native 
Peruvian, in fact, cares very little about food if 
he can get plenty of coca. The former he looks 
upon rather as a luxury ; the latter is a matter of 
indispensable necessity. 

Every male Indian on the island was furnished 
with the pucuna, or blow-gun—called gravatana 
by the Portuguese. It is made of any straight 
piece of wood, about eight feet in length, divided 
longitudinally, and having a canal hollowed out 





along the centre of each part, where ed pith lies. 
This groove being hed and polished, the 
two parts are carefully joined together, so as to 
present one continuous circular bore, from end 
toend. They are then tightly wrapped together 
with twine, and covered with a wax which event- 
ually becomes harder than the wood itself. 

The arrow is a little less than a foot in length, 
and its diameter is a little more than that of an 
ordinary goose-quill. Itis very finely pointed, 
and poisoned with a mixture of vegetable juices, 
the most potent being furnished by a creeper 
called by the Peruvian Indians bejuco de ambihuas- 
ca, and by the barbosco, so extensively used for 
the purpose of stupifying fish. The end of the 
arrow next the mouth is wrapped with a light, 
downy substance, called huimba, or wild cotton. 

With a gun and arrow thus manufactured, 
they hit small birds at a distance of thirty or 
forty yards, and killed the largest animals. 

But my narrative would have no end if I were 
to undertake to describe even a tithe of the 
strange and curious things collected within the 
shores of this wonderful island. And yet, re- 
markable as were the things to be seen, they did 
not interest me so much as the of 





open window, and perched upon his shoulder. 
It was a carrier pigeon, or at least its Brazilian 
prototype, a number of which he kept in training 
for such purposes. He would have arrived 
sooner, his master said, if it had not been for the 
frequent showers of rain, which had retarded 
him. 

My own yacht was beyond the reach of any 
ordinary ship-carpenter’s surgery. ‘Ihe Senhor’s 
beautiful little vessel was prepared for our voyage 
to Para. He would have gone with us himself, 
but his lieutenant, the Scotch , was disabled 
by a fall, and it would not do for them both to 
leave the Indians. 

Everything was ready, and we had all gone 
aboard of the yacht, when it happened to come 
out, in the course of our conversation, that Alice 
had never been properly vaccinated. The small 
pox had been raging at Para, and the Senhor 
insisted upon performing the vaccine operation 
upon my wife before we sailed. 

Having procured a supply of virus and lancet, 
from the house, Alice bared her arm, and the 
Senhor advanced with his instrument. But, in- 
stead of ming it, thie powerfully organized, self- 











the proprietor. His manifesto and records of 
experiments were also extremely i and 


d man, became as pale as a corpse, stag- 
gered back, and burst into tears. The next 
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instructive. 

Among other curious things, I found that he 
had discovered the means of producing, at pleas- 
ure, almost any sort of dream that could be im- 
agined. Several times, when we were about to 
separate for the night, he asked me what I wished 
to dream about. Having mentioned to him any- 
thing that came uppermost, such as flying, swim- 
ming, murder, friends at home, or some such 
thing, he woulfl go to a closet and get a small 
dose of some peculiar vegetable preparation, 
after swallowing which I never failed to have a 
dream bearing some resemblance at least to what 
I had suggested, and sometimes I would have a 
most vivid illustration of the subject mentioned. 

In the exhibition of these phenomena advan- 
tage is taken of the belief that dreams are con- 
trolled if not created by physical impressions 
operating on the various organs and tissues of 
the human body while the mind is in that peculiar 
condition which constitutes sleep. 

Interesting and attractive as this enchanted 
spot had proved to be, it was not our home, and 
we could not remain there. The Senhor seemed 
loth to part with us, and pressed me earnestly to 
remain some months at least. Alice pleased him 
exceedingly ; so much so, indeed, that if his 
deportment had been less parental I would cer- 
tainly have been fool enough to become jealous 
of his admiration, and I may even say affection, 
for the lovely girl. 

I told our host everything, and explained to 
him that I was anxious, particularly on Alice’s 
account, to have our union accomplished as soon 
as ever we could meet with an opportunity. To 
my great surprise, the Senhor told me that 
nothing was easier than to have my desire grat- 
ified, on the spot, and without a moment’s delay. 

As he was a universal genius, one apparently 
who could do anything, I actually believed, for 
the moment, that he was going to propose to 
marry us himself. And if he had, I could hardly 
have been more astonished than I was at the 
proposition which he actually did make, namely, 
that the ceremony should be performed by his 
factotum, his “‘ man Friday,” the old Scotchman. 

There was really, however, nothing at all pre- 
posterous in the suggestion, for the old man was 
a regularly ordained minister of the Scottish 
kirk, whom love of science and love of his 
friend, the Senhor, had sent wandering through 
the world, in, it must be confessed, a somewhat 
unclerical fashion ; though he was actually offici- 
ating as a missionary among the Indians, and a 
chaplain and pastor to the establishment. He 
was physically incapacitated for preaching, but 
all other duties, I found,were zealously performed. 

As soon as I became acquainted with the true 
state of the case, I joyfully acceded to the Sen- 
hor’s proposition, and we were accordingly mar- 
ried, by the Rev. Andrew Mackay, in the island 
chapel, and in the presence of almost the entire 
population. Our host evinced a great deal of in- 
terest in the affair, and made some exceedingly 
rare and valuable presents to the bride on her 
wedding day. 

Here, according to the rules for such cases 
made and provided, my story ought to end. I 
have indeed but little more to say, and I will 
make my post-matrimonial history as short as I 
possibly can, under the circumstances. 

The honey-moon passed swiftly away, and we 
began once more to think of leaving. The 
nearest port at which we could hope to find a 
conveyance for the United States was the city of 
Para, in Brazil, on the southern shore of the 
Amazon, or more properly the Para River, near 
its mouth. It was about four hundred miles off, 
and, after reaching it, it was not improbable that 
we might have to wait many months before we 
could meet with an opportunity of getting to an 
Awerican port. When I mentioned to the Sen- 

hor our desire to go, and the difficulty which had 
occurred to us, he replied at once that he would 
send 2 messenger. 

“And when can we expect an answer?” 
asked I. 

“To-morrow morning,” said he, and walked 
away. 

1 was half inclined to think the man deranged, 
but I said nothing. 

The next morning, at breakfast, he turned to 
me, and said, in the most matter-of-course style 
imaginable: “The brig Alida, of New York, 
arrived at Para yesterday, and is to sail again, 
with a return cargo, in about three weeks, 
and—” 

At this point, a burst of laughter from the 
little Scotchman brought the sentence to an un- 
timely end. He apologized very earnestly, and 
said he really “could na’ help it,” his risibility 
having been excited by the blank astonishment 
which overspread Alice’s face and my own at 
this cool announcement of an almost telegraphic 
rapidity of transmitting intelligence. 

The Senhor smiled, and said, “I will show 
you the messenger.” He then whistled in a pe- 
culiar manner, and a beautiful bird, nearly as 





large as a full-sized parrot, flew in through the 


he clasped my Alice in his arms, and 
cried: “My child! my child! My long lost 
ja!” 
Ahat followed the reader must imagine, for I 
cannot describe it. Being forced to take advan- 
vantage of the tide, we had but a few minutes for 
explanation. I heard more, it is true, after- 
wards, but my limits will not permit me to ex- 
plain what and how. The reader may learn it 
all at a future opportunity. For the present, I 
can only say that when Alice’s arm was bared, 
it exhibited a coronet and cipher pricked upon it 
in India ink. It was a mark the Senhor had 
made, with his own hand, upon the arm of his 
infant daughter. Soon afterwards she had been 
stolen from him, by a creature of his father’s, 
taken, as it now appeared from his European 
home to America, and represented to be an ille- 
gitimate child. The father was the representa- 
tive of one of the oldest and proudest families 
in Europe, and his son had mortally offended 
him by marrying a poor and nameless woman. 
The old man died, and the Senhor inherited a 
princely estate, and also a princely title, which 
he made no use of. His wife, by the loss of her 
child, had been rendered a maniac for life, and 
he made restless and eccentric by these accumu- 
lated misfortunes, had wandered about for many 
years, in the desperate hope of finding his lost 
darling, and had finally settled down upon the 
island when we found him, and which is event- 
ually to be our home also, at least as long as he 
and I shall continue to live. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE VICTIM 
—or— 


THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE. 
BY WILLIAM H. RAND. 


Amonce the many champions of Polish liberty, 
was Adam Konarski, a brave and noble officer 
whose heart bled at the miserable wrongs that 
every day wrung out the tears of blood from her 
friends. Yes—Bleeding Poland! Who can 
separate the name of that unhappy country from 
the word that so fully expressed her state. At 
the sound of that name, how we recoil with hor- 
ror at the remembrance of the horrible atrocities 
that have been committed upon her sons! noth- 
ing in the whole range of sad history, presents a 
spectacle of worse torture, not only to the en- 
slaved body, but to the finest feeling of the hu- 
man soul, than has been endured by the refined 
and sensitive Poles. 

We have called Adam Konarski a champion 
of liberty. Hewasmore. Aman whose private 
character was so true, so noble, so far above his 
tormentors as to make them seem beneath the 
soil on which his footsteps trod—a husband, 
whose wife worshipped him for his goodness and 
worth—an officer, endeared to all his soldiers be- 
cause he remembered that they, too, were men— 
there was not in all Poland a man more univer- 
sally respected, or more deeply loved. 

For nobly advocating the cause of his country, 
he was expatriated ; his possessions seized by the 
government, and he, with his tender and delicate 
wife, just on the verge of confinement, obliged to 
flee. At a small cabin by the roadside, her child 
first saw the light; and unmindful of the agony 
of the young mother, dying to clasp her first-born 
to her heart, the agents of the government bore 
it from her sight, alleging that it belonged to 
Russia as much as did the contiscated lands and 
household goods of its father. 

The child was given to a man who had one 
son of his own. Perhaps the feelings of pater- 
nity induced those of generosity toward the little 
Julian. At all events he treated him kindly 
enough, during his infancy; and when his own 
child sickened and died, touched it may be with 
the realization ot what a parent feels at the loss 
of a child, he restored him to Konarski, and re 
ported Julian dead instead of his own. 

Julian Konarski was the worthy son of a wor- 
thy father. As a boy, his most fervent aspira- 
tions were that he might be permitted to help 
the cause of his down-trodden country; and 
when Adam Konarski died, the son swore on his 
father’s grave to devote his own life to the cause 
of liberty. 

After the establishment of the Duchy of War- 
saw, the youth entered the service of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Here he was distinguished for his 
courage and bravery; but was unfortunately 
made a prisoner in 1812, and, for three years, 
he languished in a .Russian prison. When he 
was released, he stood aloné with his own brave 
heart—alone inthe world. During his imprison- 
ment, his mother, worn out by the repeated 
shocks she had received, had died; his own 
health had suffered from the privations and in- 
dignities he had suffered ; and only the faint hope 
of one day seeing Poland free, and taking the 
stand which she deserved among the nations of 
the earth, had power to prevent him from sink- 





soldier—not as of old, when he followed the com- 
mand of Napoleon—but under the Russian sway, 
and forced to do duty where his soul most truly 
revolted. 

In vain he petitioned to be allowed to retire 
from military life, and pleaded his enfeebled sys- 
tem to which his present position was so detri- 
mental. Fourteen times, he received a peremp- 
tory refusal to 80 reasonable a request ; and when 
at length, it was granted, the permission to re- 
tire was given, it was with a marked ungracious- 
ness that embittered its reception. 

One gleam of joy shone over this period of his 
life. Ata concert, at which he had been forced 
in against his will, by an acquaintance, he saw 
Clementina Saint-Cyr; and her beauty, and 

ng in her far better and dear- 
er than beauty, reconciled the melancholy man 
to life. There was a tender mournfulness in her 
eyes, like one who had looked upon wrong and 
slavery and oppression—of soft and gentle pity, 
as if for the band of heroic but powerless men 
who were struggling under the yoke of tyranny, 
or mournfully submitting to a fate from which 
it seemed no human power could save them. It 
spoke to the very soul of Julian Konarski—this 
mute eloquence of nature in the heart and on the 
face of one so beautiful. He inquired her name, 
of his companion. 

“T know not by what name the angels call 
her,” was the enthusiastic reply, ‘for they alone 
have a right to name her; but her earthly name 
is Clementina Saint-Cyr. You must not think 
to win her love, for her heart is Poland’s, and no 
mortal passion beside can influence her. But I 
know her well, and if you dare to trust your 
heart within her sphere, I will introduce you.” 

Her words but deepened the imp made 
by her looks. Their acquaintance 4 d 











walls, and the fact of an insurrection is forced 
upon his senses. 

One after another, he hears the prison doors 
give way, and the sound of the shuffling, stag- 
gering footsteps of his fellow-prisoners, out in the 
stone passageway ; and then the dull, lumbering 
noise of some heavy instrument at the door of 
his own cell; while, as it give way to the touch, 
a ray of light, yellow and sickly, coming through 
dusty and stained windows, glared across his 
eyes. A faint sickness like that of death comes 
over him, and he knows no more, until the fresh 
air is lifting the damp, matted hair from his fore- 
head, and he wakes to find himself borne off in a 
carriage with twelve others, as thin, gaunt and 
squalid as himself. 

The insurrection, although unsuccessful in its 
first purpose, was at least successful in the re- 
lease of the prisoners. Julian, at least, was never 
remanded. Hardly waiting for the benevolence 
that would clothe him in fitting garb to re-enter 
the world, he hastened to find his wife, and suc- 
ceeded in tracing her to a little frontier town, 
where her own hands had toiled, to support her- 
self and the child on whose sweet face no father’s 
eye had ever looked. 

But the joy of seeing her husband could not 
arrest the disease which anxiety and grief had 
induced, and which was wearing her to the 
grave. In two months, she died, and Julian who 
had lingered, fondly hoping that she would re- 
vive to accompany him, found, with his child, a 
home on English ground. 

A few years ago, he was in London; looking 
forward, perhaps, with hope to the moment when 
he should rejoin the angel whom he had loved, 
on ashore where tyranny and oppression are not 
known. 
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and ere many weeks, both had divided Poland i in 
their hearts with an earnest love for each other. 
They had neither any relatives to consult. Clem- 
entina’s parents had faded away under the slow- 
wasting blight of oppression, and, like Julian 
himself, she stood, the last tree in the forest, while 
those around her had fallen. 

They were married ; and if Julian could have 
torgotten the wrongs of Poland, he would have 
been happy with the angel he had chosen for his 
household spirit. They had selected a retired 
spot, far from the tumults of a city, surrounded 
it with simple comforts, and, with his small piece 
of land to cultivate and adorn, Julian hoped to 
pass tranquilly, a few years, at least; perhaps, 
until the trumpet should call him from his peace- 
ful abode to take up arms for Poland. 

Not so was he to be roused from his temporary 
tranquillity. His long continued pertinacity in 
tendering his resignation, awakened suspicions in 
the Grand Duke C ‘ine and his adh \ 
and thenceforth, he was a marked man. If it be 
true that tyrants fear those whom they have in- 
jured, Julian was feared: His long confinement 
in Russian prisons, was known to have called 
out indignant expressions, and he was considered 
a dangerous subject. 

The evening of a very lovely day found the 
married lovers celebrating Clementina’s birth 
night. She was just nineteen. Almost her 
mournful eyes had assumed a glad and joyous 
expression. One dream had been accomplished, 
that of having some strong arm upon which to 
lean, and which should take the place of her 
father’s. 

Julian was in the very act of lifting his glass 
to his lips, to drink to the many happy returns 
of the birth-night, when a trampling of horses, 
and confusion of voices outside their little dwell- 
ing arrested his hand. Clementina turned as 
pale as death and clung to his arm. “ Fear not, 
dearest !”’ he would have said, but his words were 
unspoken. Ere he could utter them, a rude 
hand was laid upon his shoulder, a rough voice 
was in his ear, and his wife lay senseless upon the 








floor. Without allowing him a to effect 
her restoration, his captors dragged him away. 
A 'y ded to his 





arrest ; ‘and when he recovered, he found himself 
in utter darkness. 

He rose and felt for the wall. Jt was not far 
off! for in a small dungeon of scarcely eight 
feet in length and even less in breadth, and per- 
fectly dark, he found himself incarcerated. It 
was madness to recal the scene which he last re- 

bered. Cl ! where, and how was 
she? In vain, when the jailer brought his mean 
fare, did he implore him to give him tidings of 
his wife. No sound greeted his ear in answer to 
his half-distracted questions ; and when the man 
had departed, Julian fell fainting to the floor, 
overcome with the intensity of his grief and 
despair. 

Still the same terrible darkness when he awoke 
to life again. No ray of light, no sight of hu- 
man face ever lighted that dreary dungeon. All 
was night—impenetrable night. For eleven long, 
lingering months, he bore this; when one morn- 
ing he was taken out into the scorching, bewil- 
dering sunlight, so terrible to come suddenly to 
the eye after such depths of darkness—chained to 
another man, and with several other’ prisoners, 
driven like animals over the road that leads to 
St. Petersburg. Here he served out four years 
more of unmitigated suffering. During all this 
time, he never heard of his wife. A thousand 
conjectures were daily indulged in as to her fate. 
Perhaps she died upon the hearthstone from 
which he had not been permitted to raise her; or 
she might have perished with the child to whom 
she had expected to give birth. 

But no tidings came to tell him if he were yet 
a husband or a father ; and only the bravest spirit, 
the most heroic soul, could have borne the dread- 
fal ordeal to which he was constantly subjected. 
It was a morning in July ; but the prisoner knew 
it only by the oppressive closeness of his dun- 
geon. There was no warmth of summer there— 
only a dull, faint dampness that was like the clam- 
my touch of death. A sound came on the air, 
that reverberated like thunder. The second 
peal came; anil this time, his sharpened sense 
told him that it was the firing of cannon. Fora 
moment, his heart beat quicker; but hope had 
waned so long, that it could only revive by starts, 
and he*sat like one petrified. The sound of 
trampling feet and the clash of swords are in 





ing into utter despondency. But he was still a | his ear, although dulled by the thick intervening 








Pousewife’'s Department. 
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Calf’s Liver, English way. 

Cut the liver into thin slices, dip them in flour, and 
put in a saute or frying-pan in which some slices of bacon 
have been previously cooked, and have left sufficient fat 
in it; saute the liver until quite brown and rather crisp, 
when take out and place it upon a dish with the bacon, 
then dredge a spoonful of flour in the pan, or enough to 
absorb all the fat in it, then add a little broth or water so 
as to make ita thinnish sauce, season it, and add two 
spoonfuls of Harvey’s sauce or mushroom catsup. If the 
above is nicely done, and the pieces cut the size of cutlets, 
jt will make a nice entree for an ordinary dinner. It 
should be served immediately, and very hot. 





Smashed Eggs. 

Break four eggs into a stewpan, with one ounce of but- 
ter, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a pinch of pepper, put 
iton the fire, stir continually, and as soon as delicately 
set, serve. These can be served with either green peas, 
sprue grass, mushrooms, which must be stewed and pre- 
pared as if ready to serve; put some in the stewpan with 
the eggs, and proceed as before. If meagre, use cream 
instead of butter. . 





Orange Crean. 

Put into astewpan one ounce of Nelson's isinglass, with 
the juice of six large oranges and one lemon, add sugar to 
your taste, rub some of the lumps on the peel of the 
oranges, add as much water as will make it up to a pint 
and a half, boil, strain through a muslin bag; when 
cold, beat up with ita pint of thick cream; put into a 
mould. In hot weather add more isingiass. 

Blue Ink. 

Take sulphate of indigo, dilute it with water till it pro- 
duces the color required. It is with sulphate very large- 
ly diluted, that the faint blue lines of ledgers and other 
account books are ruled. If the ink were used strong, it 
would be necessary to add chalk to it to neutralize the acid. 
The sulphate of indigo may be had of the woollen dyers. 


Gargle for Sore Throat. 

On twenty-five or thirty leaves of the common sage, 
pour a pint of boiling water; let the infusion stand half 
anhour. Add vinegar enough to make it moderately 
acid, and honey to the taste. Useitas a gargle, several 
timesa day. This bination of the Ting and 
emollient principle seldom fails to produce the desired 
effect. 


Cocoanut Drops. 

Grate a cocoanut, and weigh it, then add half the weight 
of powdered sugar, and the white of one egg cut tq a stiff 
froth. Stir the ingredients together, then drop the mix- 
ture with a dessert spoon upon buttered white paper, or 
tin sheets, and siftsugar overthem. Bake in a slow oven 
fifteen minutes. 








Burns. 

Apply to, or wrap round the burnt part, some folds of 
cotton bought in sheets; however severe the pain may be, 
it will abate in a few hours. Should blisters arise, they 
may next day be carefully pricked with a needle, so as to 
break the skin as little as possible; and the cotton kept 
on till the cure is effected. 





Ear-ache in Children. 

The ear-ache is usually caused by a sudden cold. 
Steam the head over hot herbs, bathe the feet, and put 
into the ear cotton wool wet with sweet oil and paregoric 


To whiten the Teeth. 


Mix honey with finely powdered charcoal, and use the 
paste as a dentifrice. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WERELY JOURNAL. 

This illuminated record of the times is now in its erx- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to ite Sg egress d popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of iilus- 
trated papers in this country, and shail continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success members of any family 
iv which Batiou’s Pictonian is a weekly visitor. cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than ieee who do not have access to this admirable me- 
diam for improvement and instruction. 

>> Itis eompenenye A printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each wi 

(> It contains sermele of all noted individuals, male 
and female, who may appear among us. 

(>> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings north and south. 
[7 It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing. 
1 It contains sixteen super wel Cetavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellan 
((7~ It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber c the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 
= The best writers in the coun are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou's = 
aah It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly =f rayacd in the world! 
ts engravings educate the mind sae and young, 
making them familiar with all noted locali: 
U7 It forms two volumes yearly, of aie pages each, 
with about ome thousand engra 
> Thus forming = paper original in design, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
FLOWEBS. 


BY LUCY J. SAWYER. 
Flowers, bright flowers, that fill the air 
With sweetest fragrance rich and rare, 
Who does not love their blossoms bright? 
Who, with a heart, can hate the flowers 
That gem the fields and deck the bowers, 
That scent the breezes of the night? 
They cheer the lonely, weary heart, 
And brighter hopes and joys impart. 


They deck the hair of maiden fair, 
They cheer the couch of pain; 
They rest upon the buried dead, 
And meekly droop their modest head, 
Nor see the light again. 
Far, far beneath the cold, damp ground, 
They spread their last fuint sweets around, 
And droop, and die, and fall away. 





GUARDIAN ANGELS. 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 

To come to succor us, that succor want; 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 

The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 

Against foul fiends to aid us militant; 
They for us fight—they watch and duly ward, 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant, 
And all for love, and nothing for reward: 
O, why should heavenly God to men have — regard? 

PENSER. 


SACRED HOURS. 
There are some evenings which we ne’er forget, 
Although than others not more beautiful ; 


But which some talisman, with m: ly 
In memory’s tablets silently will set.—CocHRANE. 





MERIT. 


Good actions crown themselves with lasting bays; 
Who weil deserves needs not another’s pe 
BATH. 


A Cale of the Blue Sea, 
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THE PLAGUE-STRUCK SHIP, 


BY JOHN F. GREGG. 











Ir was a lovely eve as ever fell on the North 
Atlantic. The full moon was but a few degrecs 
above the horizon, bathing the rippled surface of 
the sea, eastward, in a flood of silver light ; while 
the western sky was still gorgeous with the 
glory of departing day, which was rapidly fading 
into that mellow twilight so peculiar to high 
latitudes, and which, with the roseate blush of 
day, remains all night during the summer months, 
cheering by its presence the lone and weary | 
‘voyager. 

Yet ’twas night with us. The dog-watch had 
passed and the first watch had the deck, and had 
already disposed themselves in small groups 
forward, round each of which was gathered a 
cluster of our p gers, deeply i d in the 
exaggerated descriptions of America and its peo- 
ple, with which various members of our crew 
were entertaining them. 

Twenty-four hours previous, night had en- 
shrouded the “ green island ” from our view, and 
during that period, we had been standing to the 
westward, on an easy bo’line, with the wind about 
north; but so light, that the old Queen stood as 
steady on an even keel as if still on the stocks, 
while she glided at an average rate of about three 
knots an hour. Land-legs had proved as ser- 
viceable as sea-legs so far, and the result was ap- 
parent in our crowded deck and the hilarity of 
its occupants; the majority of whom—young 
men and maid were pr ding the spar- 
deck in pairs ; leaving their elders, and the less 
romantic, to drink in the well-stretched yarns of 
the seamen. 

One bell struck, and simultaneous with the 
sound, the enlivening strains of a violin’ were 
wafted aft, when a general rush forward ensued, 
and five minutes later, the patter of two-score 
tripping feet was heard, as their owners beat time 
to the lively measure. 

“We've a happy set, this passage, Ralph,” 
said the veteran mate. “I only hope they may 
continue so. That fiddle sounds so sweet I’ve 
more’n half a mind to dance myself; but— 
pshaw! They wont keep that up long.” 

“Why not, sir?” 

“?Cause ’taint in their nature. I wish it was! 
Let the fever show itself, and we’ll have them 
dancing on the other tack ; ay, dying by dozens.” 

“Why do you think so, Mr. Ross ?” 

“Cause that’s their nature! I’ve seen it be- 
fore! When I was in the Greenwich—Humph! 
What's wanted, my man?” he demanded, ab- 
ruptly, as we were confronted by a passenger, 
on whose countenance sat an expression of sad- 
ness, not unmingled with fear. 

“Shure it’s me wife wants the doctor, sur. 
Can ye tell me where he is, I dun-no.” 

“ What business has your wife with the doc- 

» 
te Sure an it’s taken bad she was, a while ago, 
an it’s me’self duzent know what can be the 
mather, at all, at all.” 

“ What’s your number ?” 

“Of me berth, d’ye mane ?” 

“Yes 1” 

“ Wan hundred an’ tin, sur.” 

“ Well, go below, my man, I’ll see that you 
have the doctor,” and addressing me in a low 
tone, the mate added : 

“ That’s the wind-up of all music in this ship, 
Ralph! I’ve expected it, and here it is.” 

“ What is!” 

“ The fatal fever! Jump down, and pass the 
word for the doctor. Be sure that none of the 

cabin passengers hear you, or we’ll have the 
deuce to pay, off hand!” And the mate passed 
forward, leaving me to obey his order, while he 
descended to the ’tween decks, for what purpose 
will be hereafter explained. 

The summer of 1850 had proved singularly 
fatal to emigrants seeking the shores of the New 

World. Thousands had died at sea, and some 
ships had lost full half their passengers ere they 
reached port, in which the remainder were landed, 
only to die by dozens ; scarce thirty per cent. of 
the whole number shipped escaped the fatal 
disease. 








probably from the fact that it made its appear- 
ance on ship-board, and among emigrants, to 
which class its ravages were generally confined. 
But as few cases had been reported during the 
spring of 1851, sanguine hopes were entertained 
by many, that the scourge had passed. 
It was to this hope we owed our present full 
ph of p gers ; th having 
flocked to Liverpool to embark, having fall con- 
fidence in the published opinions of the English 
faculty, regarding the healthiness of the season. 
With fid jhaken, our p gers had 
embarked, while their experience during the first 
week afloat had served to strengthen it, rather 
than otherwise; but the fabric was doomed to 
yield on that night, when by a lack of due cau- 
tion on the part of Doctor Wallace, the fact 
became known, that one had been taken with 
ship-fever. 

Ere four bells, the news had travelled the en- 
tire circuit of the ship; the violin was hushed, 
and the spar-deck deserted, while on the main- 
deck some eight or ten anxious groups were as- 

* yn . 
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caped infection up from below, when he address- 
ed them briefly but impressively, reminding them 
of the claim of their suffering fellow-passengers, 
friends and relatives; and informing them, that 
under existing circumstances, he must enforce 
discipline, and compel them individually and 
collectively to render them that aid and atten- 
tion they had hitherto withheld. He then pro- 
ceeded to divide the males into small parties, 
assigning to each peculiar duties, for the per- 
formance of which they were to be accountable ; 
and concluded by ordering the instant removal 
of necessary bedding from the ’tween-decks for 
the accommodation of all. 

But he might have spared himself the task ; for 
although they removed to the main-deck, at his 
bidding, yet they persisted in an utter disregard 
of cleanliness, and in q went on from 
day to day, adding to the number of the dead and 
dying. How we prayed for a gale—anything 
that might displace the pestilence which seemed 
to hang over our devoted ship. But in vain. In- 
stead of a gale, a calm set in—three dreary days 








, ing the 1 of 
life or death. One advocated this measure, and 
another that, for the arrest of the destroyer, all 
losing sight of the fact, that all necessary or 
available measures would be adopted by those in 
command, or were actually in course of adoption 
at the moment. 

‘The mate and carpenter with ten of the watch, 
were engaged in building a porary bulk’s- 
head forward, in the ’tween-decks, and to this 
enclosure, as soon as completed, the sick woman 
was conveyed, panied by her husband, on 
whom devolved the duties of nurse, and when 
eight bells struck, order had been in a great 
measure restored, the majority of our passengers 
having retired. 

Next morning, the woman was a corpse; and 
as soon as the fact became known, the ’tween- 
decks was transformed into a scene of the direst 
commotion I ever witnessed. All attempts to 
restore order were for a time in vain. As well 
might we have reasoned with things inanimate— 
the destroyer was in our midst, and its destined 
victims were appalled, or rendered wild with 
terror. 

Ere noon, four fresh cases had been reported, 
and the parties placed in the temporary hospital, 
to which one man from each watch was ordered, 
to act as steward and superintendent in turn. 
But ere twenty-four hours elapsed, it was found 
necessary to send them aid, so rapid was the in- 
crease of patients, and ere a second day had pass- 
ed, we were obliged to enlarge their quarters, in 
order to meet the demand for room. At sunset 
of the fourth day we had buried ten, thirty more 
being under the physician’s care; many of whom 
were already pronounced hopeless cases, and 
apparently dying. 

Then it was that the last shade of fortitude 
deserted our passengers ; the relatives of the sick 
‘leserting them, and refusing to return, when the 
whole task of attending to their wants devolved 
upon us, rendering our duties still more onerous. 
Fortunately, the weather continued fine, enabling 
us to devote ourselves almost exclusively to the 
task, while despite our most strenuous efforts, 
the malig disease d to spread, until 
the tenth day, when one fourth of our original 
number were either writhing in agonies, or had 
become food for the sharks. 

Hitherto the crew had escaped contagion; but 
at four bells in the afternoon watch on the tenth 
day, one of their number came to me complaining 
of violent pain in the head, attended with dizzi- 
ness. I sent him below, and entered the sail- 
room to report his symptoms to the doctor. We 
had all deserted the cabin, being desirous to pre- 
vent the contagion from communicating to our 
cabin-passengers, and had established ourselves— 
& separate community—in the sail-room, render- 
ing it our general head-quarters. ‘ 

I found the doctor compounding medicines— 
his usual afternoon task, in which Mr. Ross was 
aiding him at the moment, when I made known 
my errand, expressing my fear that the man had 
the fever. 

“Of course he has!” exclaimed the mate, 
bounding from the chest on which he sat. “Of 
course he has. I’ve expected it all along. If 
I'd had my say, it wouldn’t happened though. 
Letter have ’bout ship and run back to ‘ Cork,’ 
than exposed the men. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if they all had it, and half of them died. What 
the deuce would the old man do with the ship 
then, I’d like to know ?” 

“Well, it can’t be helped, Mr. Ross; and 
“what can’t be cured, must be endured.’ The 
sick must be attended to.” 

“The deuce they must? Well, just scare up 
what nurses you want, among the passengers 
after this. I’ll stand such nonsense no longer, 
neither for you nor Captain W. The men must 
be exempt from duty between-decks, or I go to 
my room. A sick crew indeed! Why we're 
short-handed now, and if we lose any, Heaven 
help the passengers! I guess they’ll fetch up at 
Davy Jones’ afore they do in ’York ;” and leav- 
ing the sail-room, he beckoned me to follow, 
when, as I joined him, he resumed : 

“?Tis too bad, I declare. If the old man gains 
the reputation of being humane, and all that, it’s 
all he cares about—the men may be sacrificed 
wholesale. But it shan’t be. My watch does 
no more hospital duty, see if they do!” And com- 
pressing his lips tightly, he ascended to the spar 
deck where I soon joined him. 

Our joint apprehensions were well-founded. 
The pestilence had attacked our crew, in the per- 
son of one of our best men, and assured of the 
fact, Mr. Ross carried his threat into instant exe- 
cution, ordering his watch to remain on deck, 
and on no consideration whatever venture be- 
low, until he sent or accompanied them. 

It was a necessary precaution, and feeling it to 
he so, Captain W. forbore to countermand the 
order, informing the steerage passengers that 
they must provide nurses for the sick, the safety 
of the ship and cargo rendering the men’s ex- 
emption from danger of infection absolutely 











Three days elapsed, two more of our men be- 
coming affected with the disease ; when Alive to 
the momentous danger which now menaced us, 





The physicians termed it fever—ship-fever— 


the captain ordered all passengers who had es- 


of unbroken calm—and three such days! I pray 
Heaven I may never see their like again. Up to 
the failure of the breeze, a period of twelve days, 
we had buried one hundred and forty-eight ; but 
during that calm, we swelled the number to three 
hundred and ten, six of those last being seamen. 

Up to this hour, our cabin-passengers had es- 
caped infection; but now their turn had come, 
and like their fellows in the steerage, they shrank 

palled at the approach of the destroyer, ignor- 
ing the claims of their suffering friends, in their 
selfish but fruitless attempts to avoid contagion. 
Of all their number, only one was found willing 
to enact the part of nurse. And she—the fairest 
being on board, not only accepted the task cheer- 
fully, but assumed it of her own accord. 

Edith Hall—I think 1 see her now as then, 
gliding so quietly from berth to berth ; holding 
to the lips of one a cooling draught; arranging 
the pillows beneath a second’s head, pausing be- 
side a third to fan the fevered brow, and cheer- 
ing a fourth desponding soul, with words of 
heartfelt sympathy. To us she was an angel. 
Unaware of her worth, her existence had scarce 
been heeded, until she appeared in the guise of a 
ministering angel, when, in view of her utter 
self-abnegation, our murmuring was hushed, and 
we once more divided our attention between the 
care of the sick and the management of the 
vessel. 

A fresh breeze succeeded the calm, but failed 
to relieve us of the plague, the ravages of which 
appalled the stoutest hearts. By dozens our 
living freight went down—ay, like the wheat be- 
fore the reaper—until two-thirds of their num- 
ber had found a grave beneath the seaweed ; when 
the mortality had evidently reached its climax 
and began to decline. At this juncture, Doctor 
Wallace was seized with the disease and died in 
a few hours; while the mate who had stood by 
him in his Jast moments, reeled from the berth- 
side when all was over, and seeking his own cot, 
never rose again. ‘, 

Another week rolled over our heads, adding 
forty-four names to the list of dead, and witness- 
ing the demise of the last victim of fever in the 
cabin, which now presented a range of untenant- 
ed state-rooms, seven only of the cabin-passen- 
gers escaping. Miss Hall’s services being no 
longer required there, she sought the steerage, 
where she devoted every moment of her time to 
her generous task, and by her sweetness won the 
aid of many, who had hitherto turned a deaf 
ear to the cries of the suffering. Her bright ex- 
ample had first imbued us with hope, and now of 
a surety exerted a saving influence on the poor 
wretches below, who, cheered thereby from the 
stupor which defied our efforts, and bowing sub- 
missive to her will, began to adopt those meas- 
ures for safety which had been advocated and or- 
dered by our captain in vain. 

At length we raised the land, two points on 
our weather-bow—the land, we had longed so 
much to see—when the small of our 





D’ye see this paper?” he said, drawing a folded 
sheet from beneath his pillow. ‘It’s my will 
sure. I have named you its executor, and now I 
want you to have witnesses that I acknowledge 
it, when you must take charge of it, and see it 
faithfully executed.” 

Believing it to be of little importance, I re- 
ceived it from his hand, and thrusting it careless- 
ly into my jacket-pocket, turned to go, reiterating 
the assurance that his wishes should be observed. 
“Not yet,” he exclaimed, as he heard my re- 
treating footsteps. ‘‘ Ye must give me yer sol- 
emn promise that ye will execute that will to the 
letter, an’ not cast it away as worthless when ye 
read it, because some of its provisions may 
seem too wonderful to be real. Have it proved 
and attested in due form, and an old man’s 
word for it, you’ll find it all right in the end.” 
Half amused at the old man’s earnestness, I 
pledged my honor to carry out his wishes in all 
things, and taking leave of him, returned to the 
maindeck, which I reached as the bell struck 
seven and the watch were called. That evening 
we buried him, with several others who had 
died during the day, backing the main-topsail for 
that purpose. It was our last funeral ceremony 
at sea. As night closed around us, the breeze 
freshened, wafting us into the entrance of New 
York harbor by daylight, when we took steam, 
and atten in the morning came to anchor at 
quarantine. During the hurry and bustle at- 
tending the disembarkation of our gers, I 
never thought of the old man’s will, nor did it 
recur to my memory for several days, when I 
found it tossing about among the papers in my 
desk, to which I had consigned it unread a few 
hours after I received it. I now subjected it to 
perusal, and could scarce credit the evidence of 
my senses, upon finding it contained bequests to 
the aggregate amount of ten thousand dollars, 
with explicit directions where the sum might be 
found, or rather bills of exchange representing 
that sum. I hastened to hunt them up, and 
found them where the will stated them to be—in 
an old oaken chest which contained the old man’s 
wearing apparel, if such term may be applied to 
the heap of rags, swarming with vermin, which 
met my gaze, betraying the cause of the old 
man’s loneliness. 

He had been a miser. But what of that? I 
had ample cause, in the sum bequeathed io me, 
to bless his bones, while Miss Hall’s name was 
mentioned for a like sum—twenty-five hundred 
dollars—in return for her attention to him during 
his last illness ; the ining five th d being 
bequeathed to the Emigrant’s Aid Society, as a 
fand for the relief of the donor’s distressed 
countrymen. The document was written ina 
scarcely legible hand, and bore unmistakable evi- 
dence of being one of the last acts of the old 
man’s life, while attached to it were the signatures 
of two witnesses, rendering it a legal instrument. 
Charged with the document, I hastened on shore 
to seek our angel nurse. I found her in the hos- 
pital, suffering a severe attack of ship-fever, but 
in full p of her faculti Communica- 
ting the intelligence of her good fortune cautious- 
ly, when her surprise subsided, I produced evi- 
dence of the fact, exhibiting the will, and re- 
quested instructions as to the disposal of her part. 

“T shall not live to enjoy it,” she said, after a 
brief pause. “Let it be added to his bequest to 
that society. Under existing circumstances I 
think he would dispose of it in that manner, and 
so let it go.” 

I expostulated—but in vain, and had taken 
my leave of her, when the physician who was 
present at the interview, whispered : 

“ A word in your ear in private, if you please.” 

I followed him to the dispensary, where he 
said: ‘“ Pay no attention to the lady’s request 
at present, but let the matter rest just as itis. I 
have known much worse cases than she is re- 
cover, and I am almost certain she will; there- 
fore, if placed in your position, I should be in 
no hurry disposing of the funds, which will 














crew were turned to aloft, to get the ship in har- 
bor trim. They were progressing slowly with 
the task, and ] was moodily pacing the quarter- 
deck, when one of the ship’s boys, who had been 
placed at Miss Hall’s orders, came rushing aft, 
and accosting me, said : 

“ You’re wanted in the hospital, sir.” 

“ What for?” 

“ One of the passengers as is dying has been 
asking for you for some time, and Miss Hall sent 
me to ask you if you wouldn’t please go down.” 

“Of course. Go tell her I’ll be with her in 
amoment.” And calling the third mate from 
aloft, I descended to the hospital. 

In the person at whose call I was sent for, I 
recognized an old man, whose lonely situation 
when he first came on board, had excited my 
sympathy, inducing me to show him unusual 
favor when serving out stores or water, and also 
to stand forth the champion of his rights on 
several occasions, when his more youthfal fellow- 
passengers had evinced a disposition to infringe 
thereon. But on the advent of the pestilence I 
lost sight of him, or, seeing him, had failed to 
recognize him, until his existence had escaped 
my memory. 

“Mr. A., your name has been on this man’s 
lips since he was brought here, and within the 
last hour he has expressed a desire to see you, 
at least ten times, when, believing you would 
have no objection to gratify a dying man, I sent 
for you.” 

“ And you did well, Miss Hall.” 

“ Ah, sure it’s his kindly voice I hear,” chimed 
in the invalid, opening his almost sightless eyes. 
“Och, hone, sure it’s mad I was to lave home 
at my age.—Where is he? Spake, ma bouchiel. 
Let me hear yer voice wunst more.” 

“You desired to see me, old man—can I be 
of any service to you?” 

“Troth ye can. It’s not ivery man I'd trust, 
but ye had ay a kind word for the lonely ould 
man, when his own counthrymen showed him 
the cowld shoulder, go it’s depind my life on ye I 
would.” 

“Let me know what I can do for you, and if 
possible, it shall be done.” 

“If possible! Ha, ha, ha! Faith, an’ it’s 
possible, an’ more-be-token, a service many 4 





man would be glad to render to a dying man. 


doubtless be of great service to her, when turned 
adrift among strangers.” 


steps than was necessary to secure the payment 
of the legacies when demanded. And it was 
well I did so, for after a lapse of ten days, Miss 
Hall became convalescent, and was soon after 
fully restored to health, when I surprised her by 
payment of the legacy, experiencing sincere 
pleasure in the act, and well assured that the old 
man’s hoarded wealth—had he bequeathed her 
all—could be applied to no more worthy pur- 
pose, than to reward his gentle nurse, the Angel 
of the Plague-struck Packet-Ship. 





Floral Department. 
{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


A flower do but place near thy window glass, 
And through it no image ofevil shall pass, 
Abroad must thou go? on thy white bosom wear 
A nosegay, and doubt not an angel is there; 
Forget not to water at break of the day 
The lilies, and thou shalt be fairer than they; 

a rose near thy bed nightly sentry to keep, 
And angels shall rock thee on roses to sleep. 

Greaman Port. 








Perennial Flowering Plants. 

Among some of the best perennial flowering plants are the 
dictamnus, the pronies, the Caucasian poppy, clematis, 
spircea, the numerous varieties of phiox, and the aster. 
Of the dictamnus, there are the purple and white, and the 
former should predominate. A mass once well establish- 
ed will continue to furnish large groups of flowers early 
in summer, for an indefinite number of years, with only 
an occasional mellowing of the soil about them. The 
flowers are about an inch and a half across, and the spikes 
ten inches long; they grow about three feet high, and 
will spread out, and form a round compact clump three or 
four feet in diameter, the whole top of which will be cov- 
ered with a mass of flowers in their season. 





Dahlias. 

It is necessary to give these plants a firm support. An 
excellent manner of doing this is to set three stakes in the 
ground around the plant—then place at the top of the 
stakes a hoop and ancther midway between the top and 
the earth. In this way the branches will rest against the 
hoops, and in a few weeks the foliage will completely con- 
ceal the hoops and stakes. 





Liquid Manure. 

Take s barrel and sink it in the earth in some con- 
venient spot. In this, place a few shovels-full of barn 
manure and 8 quantity of leather seraps. Then fill it up 
with water. The water may be renewed several times 
before the fertilizing qualities of the manure is exhausted, 





and the residaum has still some efficacy. 


I acted upon his suggestion, taking no farther _ 


Hester's Vienic. 


AN arrectine ‘ poms.’ 


The following poem, the genuine effusion of a person in 
affliction, has lately been found in manuscript : 


Poor Jonathan Snow 
Away did goe 

All on the ragen mane, 
With other males 
All for to ketch wales, 

& nere cum back agen. 


The winds bloo hi, 

The billers tost, 

All hands were lost, 

And he was one, 

A sprightly lad 

Nigh 3. 
** Rosey,” said an affected young lady, to a friend who 
had called in to see her, *‘ do you think it will be fine to- 
morrow?” 
m on thinking she wished it to be fine, replied 

es. 
“Ti be ed out if it is fine,” said Bessie, ‘as I 
want to go iting.” 
‘* Why, how strange you are, Bessie,” said . 
“Why, Rosey, where I am they have splendid 
dinners, and such company ; and if it rains 1 must stop 
to dinner, and then ee they’d send some young gen- 
home with me. You see now, don’t you?”’ 


An Englishman, in one of our towns, was boasting of 
his country, and rong Boge rest, he t 

‘There are springs our country where the most 
sparkling soda-water can be had already prepared.” 
** Why, that is nothing to a lake out West,” said one 
of his hearers, with a perfectly serious countenance; 
“there, you can procure the most delicious champagne, 
af ttled, and the banks are made of sponge- 

e.? 


OO eee 


M. de Sanzai, Archbishop of Mrdeaux, had won from 
one of his grand vicars a truffied turkey, which ‘the loser 
seemed in no haste to pay. Towards the close of the car- 
nival, the archbishop reminded his subordinate of the 
lost wager 

**Monveigneur,” said the vicar, ‘‘ the truffles are good 
for nothing this year.” 

** Bah, bah!” replied the archbishop, “‘ that’s a report 
spread by the turkeys.”’ : 


Dr. Barnes being inclined to sleep a little during a dull 
sermon, & friend who was with him, joked him on having 
nodded now and then. Barnes insisted that he had 
been awake all the time. 

‘* Well then,”’ said his friend, ‘‘can you tell me what 
the sermon was about !”’ 

* Yes, can,” he answered, ‘“‘it was about—an hour 
too long!” 

Some editor says, that the destiny of the world often 
hangs on the sma.iest tritles. A little miff between 
Charles Bonaparte and his love Letitia, might have brok- 
en off a marriage which gave birth to Napoleon and the 
battle of Waterloo. To which the Chicago Advertiser 
says: ** Yes, that isa fact. Suppose a ‘little miff’ had 
taken place between Adam and Eve? What then?’’ 


Reems 


‘7 wish I was « ghost; blamed if I don’t,” said a poor 
covy, the other night, as he was soliloquizing in the cold. 
** They goes wherever they please, toil free; they dun’t 
owe nobody nothin’, and that’s comfort. Who ever 
heard tell of a man who had a bill against a ghost. No- 
body. ‘They never buy hats and witals, nor has to saw 
wood nor run arrants, as I do.” 


A lawyer went into the shop of an out-fitter, who was 
in partnership with his brother-in-law, and inquired for 
some waistcoats. Several were placed on the counter. 
The lawyer pleasantly observed he should like to take one 
of them, if they would “ take it out in daw.” You may 
take it, ie you please,” replied the tailor, ‘and pay my 
brother-in-law.” 


arr 





A farmers’ club out West, after discussing the question 
—*‘‘ Does wheat turn to chess?” selected a new question— 
“+ Does chess turn to wheat?”’ The president at the close 
of the debate decided that chess and Paul Morphy had 
turned many ‘ heads,” without shortening the “ crop.” 
The society dissolved immediately after, and the president 
started on a visit to Europe. 


Oe 


‘The Charivari of Vienna publishes a caricature repre- 
senting Louis Napoleon as the Barber Figaro, shaving 
Austria. Prussia on one side holds the towel, and Eng- 
land the soap. Russia, who has just been shaved clean, 
stands behind, and ponies to England and Prussia, says, 
‘Help him, gentlemen! Your turn willcome.”’ 

The of Spain a yearly visit to M. Bouret, 
a Sotho Lonen Obenving in Bouret’s library, a 
book magnificently bound in two volumes, and let- 
tered deol Bonheur” (True Happiness), he opened it, 
and found that each page contained only these words: 
‘The king visits Bouret!’’ (Le Roi est venu chez Bouret.) 





Rr 





‘* My dear, why is your neck handkerchief like the real 
estate your father has?” 

* Don’t agit) end on a” qeepewy:) 

* Because, love, it isa proper property. 

A bystander thought he distinguished something like 
a kiss after the dialogue ended. . 


BAAR 


An English tombstone bears the following inscription : 
‘“ Sacred to the remains of Jonathan Thompson, a pious 
Christian and an affectionate husband. His disconsolate 
widow continues to carry on the tripe and butter business 
at the same plac. as before the bereavement.” 





PARP AAA 


Lord Byron was once asked by a friend, in the green- 
room of the Drury Lane Theatre, whether he did not 
think Miss Kelly’s acting in the ‘ Maid and the Magpie ”’ 
exceedingly natural? ‘1 really cannot say,”’ replied his 
lordship ; i wes never innocent of stealing a silver spoon.” 


Dr. Parr, when a boy at Harrow, had, by intense study, 
acquired so old a looking face for his age, that one day Sir 
William Jones said to him, jokingly, ‘* Parr, if youshould 
have the good luck to live forty years you may stand a 
chance of overtaking your face.” 





When the celebrated Dunning, afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton, was “stating law’’ to a jury in court, Lord 
Mansfield interrupted him by saying, “ If that be law 
I'll go home and burn my books.”” ** My lord,”’ rey 
Dunning, ‘ you had better go home and read them.” 


RA RRA nents 


When a certain young man of rank, noted for bis dissi- 
pations, asked the valet he was about to engage, whether 
he could furnish some security for hishonesty: ‘ What, 
sir, security!’ exclaimed Jeames, ** itis 1 who ought to 
demand a security for my wages.” 


The latest and most wonderful cure effected by a pa- 


tent medicine, recorded, is the following: ‘* A boy had 
swallowed a silver dollar. An hour afterwards the bo, 





threw up the dollar, all in smail change, principally five 
cent pieces.” 

An Ohio editor recently took a cotemporary to task for 
copying ch scraps from his editorial columns and not 
giving credit for them. The cotemporary replied, by say- 
ing he ** did not do a credit business!” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

Pen He established and well known weekly parer, 
gene gS 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 


country, all over the wide extent of the United Sates. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 





ause 
{> It is just sach « paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

7 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and beautiful style. 

o> It is of mnammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, 


eighteen years editorial my ag " 
(> It contains in it« large, well filled and deeply in- 
pages not one vulgar word or line. 
G>> It numbers among ite regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country. 
i Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate s 


taste for all that is beautiful and good in humanity 
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according to Act of Congress: 
by M.M. Hatiow, in the Certs Omen 
* Court of Manmach usetts 
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lconciupep.] 
CHAPTER XXII. 
THE CZARINA AND THE PRIGONER. 
Ivan Romanorr had been conducted 


no fetters were pl is li 

still strictly ante ole une brn Bs 
out the faintest Prospect of escape. The 
dows looked down full forty : 
yard, and beneath them troo; 
In the corridor pikemen and 


casement, but he could 
officers and soldiers 


messengers 
and at a distance he heard the 


ments on the march, but the Purpose or 


passions, its wild aspirations 
its tridmphs and reverses, its 


bulent storm-clouds, but as distant 

shone but one distinct picture, sandy 
Princess Sophia. In the deso 
and captivity, one disinterested 


Sophia had escaped | 


she? with whom? w 
she could ultimately * 


pare for execution, he 
summons as a relief. 
As the door of his room 
» thought that the ex 
ved ; but it was only an attendant w’ 
food and wine upon the table, and Peal wang 
peared. Food and wine! it was a mock 
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